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Letters 



If you're seeking an outlet for your 
thoughts on topics like our most 
recent baking article, genetically 
engineered tomatoes, or your food 
and cooking philosophies, look no 
further. Send your letters on these 
or other topics to Letters, Fine 
Cooking, PO Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506. 



KIT LETS YOU RETIN 
COPPER POTS AT HOME 

I n the Q &A column of Fine Cooking # 3 , 
there was a question about retinning 
copper. Years ago, when I wanted to retin 
my pots, no one had even heard of the 
process. Then I heard about the Tin 
Lizzie kit, produced by Sue Lyon and her 
company, Aux Cuisines, Inc. I ordered 
the kit and have been retinning since. 
I'm still not great at it, but it works — and 
I'm still alive! 

— Leon Moburg, 
Redlands, CA 

Editor's note: If you want to try retinning 
at home, you can order the Tin Lizzie kit 
from Aux Cuisines, 43 Saddle Ranch 
Lane, Hillsdale, NJ 07642. The kit costs 
$15.95, postage -paid by first-class mail. 
You also can call owner Sue Lyon at 
201/664-8775, but she warns that if no 
one's in, you won't get an answer; she 
doesn't have an answering machine. The 
Tin Lizzie kit is also available from 
Zabar's, 2245 Broadway, New York, NY 
10024; 212/787-2000. 

NECESSITY'S CHILDREN 

I was amused by the article entitled 
"The 'OrvWell' Cuisine" (Fine Cooking 
#2, p. 82). It reminded me of my col- 
lege days when I had to make do with a 
lack of culinary hardware. I didn't own 
a rolling pin or pastry cloth; as a sub- 
stitute, I found that an empty Absolut 
vodka bottle with a white dress sock 
(never worn) rolled the dough wonder- 
fully on the back of a heather-gray 
T-shirt. I used the other sock as a strain- 
er. These substitutions worked terrifi- 
cally, and no one knew that socks 
helped to create their meals. I had a 
friend who had a constant craving for 
frozen pizza, but didn't own an oven. His 



solution was to cook it in the dish- 
washer's dry cycle. 

I'm sure that you've received letters 
from people who are finally ready to ad- 
mit their own desperate kitchen substi- 
tutions. It would be fun to see a list of the 
more creative ones. 

— Todd Michael Riegler, 
Atlanta, GA 

MEASURING GLUTEN GROWTH 

Regarding Professor Ponte's comments 
on instruments that measure gluten de- 
velopment (Fine Cooking #2, p. 4), I 
found an inexpensive way to obtain pre- 
cise measurement. If you install an AC 
ammeter on your electric mixer, it will 
measure the amperage the motor uses. 
When the meter drops, the gluten is re- 
laxing. The device is sold at electrical 
equipment warehouses and hardware 
stores. A bit of trouble, to be sure, but 
not too much for the perfectionist. 

— Tom Dunn 
Singer Island, FL 

PASTA THICKNESS A MATTER 
OF TOLERANCE 

In her wonderful cookbook, The Splendid 
Table, Lynne Rossetto Kasper recom- 
mends the Imperia pasta machine because 
she says the Atlas machine won't get the 
dough thin enough. In the premier issue of 
Fine Cooking, Daniel C. Rosati recom- 
mends the Imperia because he says the 
Atlas gets the dough too thin. Interesting. 
I'm certain this is caused by the assembly 
tolerance allowed by both manufacturers 
of these machines. I have an Imperia and 
a friend has the Atlas, and the machines 
are basically the same. An eccentric shaft 
adjusts the outside roller, and the shaft has 
an indexing knob that allows the user to 
change the setting. If the machine you're 
using rolls the dough too thin or thick, the 
knob can be removed from the shaft and 
re-indexed to the proper position. Any ap- 
pliance repair person or neighborhood 
tinker will be able to do this. 

— Jim Conner, 
Hutchinson, MN 

HOW MUCH FAT? 

There's only one thing I find somewhat 
disappointing about Fine Cooking, and 
I'm hoping I'll see it corrected in future 
issues. I'm sure you're aware that people 
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Writing an article 

Fine Cooking welcomes articles, pro- 
posals, manuscripts, photographs, 
and ideas from our readers, amateur 
or professional. We'll acknowledge all 
submissions, return those we can't 
use, and pay for articles we publish. 
Send your contributions to Fine 
Cooking, PO Box 5506, Newtown, CT 
06470-5506. 
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Letters 



are concerned with nutritional analysis of 
the foods they cook. I find this informa- 
tion extremely helpful in keeping track of 
the amount of fat my family eats, and it 
also helps me decide when I need to mod- 
ify a recipe to keep the fat intake in our 
daily diet within the recommended 30% 
range. To my mind, this analysis is far 
more useful than presenting special low- 
calorie recipes. I hope you 11 consider in- 
corporating this information. 

— Diana Stiegler, 
Albuquerque, NM 

RENNET OR RENNIN, 
IT'S STILL CHEESE 

We noted a n error i n Ari Weinzweig's de- 
scription of how cheese is made (Fine 
Cooking # 1 , p. 49) . Rennet is any agent 
of either animal or vegetable origin that 
causes milk to clot. Rennin is rennet that 
has been obtained from ruminant ani- 
mals. Rennin has been in short supply for 
some years, but is now available as re- 
combinant rennin. This is the first genet- 
ically engineered food ingredient. 

— Sharon & Patrick Oriel, 
Midland, Ml 

HURRY CURRY 

I was delighted to read Aminni Ra- 
machandran's article, "South Indian 
Chicken Curry" (Fine Cooking #2) , since 
my roots also are in Kerala, India. How- 
ever, since I have to cook quickly for lack 
of time, I have several shortcuts for cook- 
ing foods native to a slower pace of life. 

I stock commercially available jars of 
chopped garlic, and I always keep a 
gingerroot in a sealed plastic bag in the 
freezer. I break off a small section at a 
time, but it also can be peeled and 



chopped before freezing. Also, Thai 
coconut milk (available in most Asian 
groceries) is an excellent product, and 
freezing it in ice-cube trays gives you 
small portions to use as needed. Finally, I 
cook curries in a small pressure cooker. 
All told, my curries are done in half an 
hour from start to serving. The best part 
of cooking Indian curries is that leftovers 
actually taste better the next day! 

— Hima Thomas, Sturbridge, MA 

MODERN KITCHEN SEEKS 
WOOD-BURNING OVEN 

I would be very interested in a compre- 
hensive article about the construction 
and use of wood-burning ovens. Are they 
feasible for use in a home or in a commu- 
nity building that serves large numbers? 

— Nan Crocker, Ketchum, ID 

THE FINE ART OF 
WEIGHING FLOUR 

In the Letters department of Fine Cook- 
ing #3, you discuss two flour-related 
topics: weight vs. volume measures, and 
the gluten content of flours. Because 
there are differences in protein contents 
between brands of flours, you never can 
know exactly how much flour you'll 
need. Weight is more precise than vol- 
ume in flour measurement, but unless 
you know the flour's exact protein con- 
tent, getting the appropriate quantity is 
still something of an art. 

A couple of years ago, when I was the 
head cook at a Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
retreat, I received King Arthur Special 
Flour from two different purveyors. One 
company marketed the flour as all- 
purpose, the other as bread flour. To con- 
fuse matters further, I received the store 



brand of King Arthur as a substitution on 
an order, and it too was labeled all- 
purpose. When I called King Arthur in 
Vermont, they explained that the "spe- 
cial" flour was high in gluten — that is, a 
bread flour — and the supermarket ver- 
sion was actually all-purpose. 

At a Culinary Institute of America 
class, Chef Richard Coppedge explained 
that King Arthur all-purpose flour was 
higher in gluten-forming proteins than 
most other all-purpose flours. He also 
said that humidity had a definite effect 
on the amount of water he used in bak- 
ing. This explains why bread recipes, 
whether you re using weight or volume, 
need a range for flour quantities. 

— David Shewmaker, 
Ashfield,MA 

Editor's note: Ellen Davies, director of 
sales and marketing at King Arthur 
Flour, concurs with Shewmaker's con- 
clusion that both humidity and a flour's 
protein content are factors in how much 
flour a recipe needs. According to 
Davies, King Arthur flour does have a 
higher gluten content than most other 
all-purpose flours. However, King 
Arthur also makes a high-gluten flour — 
King Arthur Special — that's designed 
for breadmaking, but would produce 
tough biscuits and pie crusts. The differ- 
ence between these high- and higher- 
gluten flours, says Davies, "is like the dif- 
ference between skim milk and whole 
milk." She offers an additional caution: 
a flour's protein content can vary with 
the crops. Last year's crop was poor, 
which meant protein-poor flour. Davies 
says this year's crop is shaping up as an 
excellent one. ♦ 
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A Tour of California's 




Delivered To 
Your Door 



The Better Way To Cook. 



Acclaimed by knowledgeable chefs as 
the finest way to cook, the legendary AGA 
Cooker's unique radiant heat system pro- 
duces results conventional hot-air stoves 
can't match. Moist, tender roasts without 
basting. Rich sauces and soups without 
stirring. Flavors and nutrients preserved. 



Multi-course meals created in less time 
with less fuss. This extraordinary hand- 
crafted English stove is available in two 
sizes and nine colors. For brochure and 
details write to AGA Cookers, 17 Towne 
Farm Lane, Dept FC04, Stowe, VT 05672, or 
call 802-253-5053. 



One perfect pot** 



defining the prime tastes and quality materials 
in your collection of Calphalon. 




Calphalon 



Built to be the last cook ware youll ever buy; 

COMMERCIAL ALUMINUM COOKWARE COMPANY, P.O. BOX 583, TOLEDO, OHIO 43697-0583 



Savor the best new wines 

from California's 
"undiscovered" wineries. 

When you subscribe, you'll take a 
monthly excursion to the "Wine 
Country." Each month you will 
receive two different bottles of 
premium "limited availability" 
wines from one of California's 
'undiscovered' wineries. Our wine 
taster scours the California 
vineyards to find the best new 
small wineries that are producing 
outstanding quality wines in 
limited quantities. You will also 
receive our exclusive newsletter, 
introducing you to the wines and 
their winery. Additional quantity 
orders at discount prices. 

Gift subscriptions available. 
Only $26.50 per month 

delivered to your home or office 
You may cancel anytime 



"Your direct connection to the 
Winemakers of California" 

1 800 858 WINE 

(9463) 

AmEX - Visa - MC - Discover 
Call 24 Hours 
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Grosiini di Polenta 



Made Better By B 



ily Bertolli, Italy's best-selling, 
best-loved olive oil, could bring out the true, 
subtle flavors of such delicious foods as this. 
Olive Oil has No Cholesterol. 
And Bertolli not only makes foods better, 
it's better for you, as olive oil is naturally 
cholesterol free. 

Of course foods like this are appreciated not 
only in Italy, where Bertolli has been made for 
over 125 years, but here, where families like 
yours have made it the best-loved olive oil in 
America today. 

Bertolli Crostinl dl Polenta 



Toast: 

1/4 cup finely chopped onion 
1 Tbsp. Bertolli Extra Light 
Olive Oil 

1-1/2 cup reduced sodium 
chicken broth 
1 cup water 

2/3 cup yellow corn meal 



1 Tbsp, grated Parmesan cheese 
Salt, to taste 

Roasted Peppers with Herbs: 
1 jar (7 ounces) roasted red 
peppers, rinsed and drained 
1 Tbsp. chopped fresh basil 
or parsley 

1 Tbsp. Bertolli Extra Light 
Olive Oil 

1. Polenta Toast: Combine onion and olive oil in a 
4-quart saucepan; stirring over low heat until tender, 
about5min. Stir in broth. In a separate bowl combine 
water and corn meal; stir into the broth and cook, 
stirring until mixture boils and is thick, about 10 min. 
Add cheese and salt, to taste. 

2. Line a 9x9-inch baking pan with foil; spray foil 
lightly with olive oil cooking spray. Add polenta and 
spread in a smooth layer with spatula. Refrigerate until 
cold and firm, about 2 hours. Turn polenta out of pan 
and peel off foil. Cut into triangles. Preheat oven to 
425°F. Spray a non-stick coated baking sheet with 
olive oil cooking spray. Arrange triangles on pan 
without touching. 

3. Bake on bottom rack until browned on bottom, 
about 15 min. Turn and bake until browned and crisp. 

4. Meanwhile cut peppers into even portions. Drizzle 
with olive oil and sprinkle with herbs. Arrange on top of 
each triangle. Serve warm or at room temperature. 







FREE RECIPE BOOK! 



To get your Bertolli Olive Oil Handbook containing 25 delicious recipes and money-saving 
coupons, send $1.25, check or money order, for postage and handling to: Bertolli Nutrition 
Center, P.O. Box 2399, Secaucus, N] 07096-2399. 
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Q&A 



Have a question of general interest 
about cooking? Send it to Fine 
Cooking, PO Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506, and we'll try to find 
a cooking or food professional with 
the answer. 

SULFITES IN WINE 

Most labels on wine bottles have a 
sulfite warning. Are sulfites bad for 
you? Do they occur naturally, are they 
byproducts of the winemaking process , 
or are they added as a preservative and 
flavor enhancer? What specific sulfite 
compounds do wines contain? 

— Colin McCarthy, 
Haverhill, MA 

George Rose replies: Sulfites are a class 
of sulfur compounds, of which sulfur 
dioxide is a member. Sulfites are some- 
times added to foods as a preserving 
agent, and winemakers add sulfur di- 
oxide as an antioxidant during the grape- 
crushing stage. This helps ensure that 
the wine maintains consistent quality 
throughout production. Sulfites also 
occur as a natural byproduct of grape fer- 
mentation. Most people have no prob- 
lem with the very small amount of sul- 
fites found in wine, but a tiny fraction of 
the population have allergic reactions to 
sulfites in any amount. Hence, the sul- 
fite warning found on wine labels. 
George Rose is the director of public rela- 
tions for Fetzer Vineyards in Hopland } 
California. 

CAN CHOPPED GARLIC BE STORED? 

What are the safety limitations of stor- 
ing fresh, chopped garlic in olive oil? I 
have several half -pint jars in my refrig- 
erator, but Yve heard that it isn't recom- 
mended to store garlic this way for 
more than 24 hours, due to the possibil- 
ity of food poisoning. Is this true? Can 
anything be done to salvage these jars? 

— Kathy Alden, 
Ramona, CA 

Janet Hazen replies: You're not in any 
danger of food poisoning, but falling vic- 
tim to stale, acrid garlic far past its prime 
is a strong possibility. Once chopped, gar- 
lic immediately begins to lose its pun- 
gency, character, and taste. Putting 



chopped garlic in oil only slows this 
process, and rather minimally; the garlic 
will retain a semblance of f reshness for 
only two to four days. 

If keeping chopped garlic in oil still 
appeals to you, there are a few guide- 
lines to remember. Put the garlic in oil 
immediately after chopping; garlic oxi- 
dizes upon contact with air, which 
causes the characteristic raw garlic 
smell and encourages discoloring and 
decomposition. Always keep chopped 
garlic in oil in the refrigerator. And, af- 
ter the garlic's two- to four-day life span 
is complete, you can use the garlic- 
infused oil as long as the garlic is re- 
moved and the oil is stored in the re- 
frigerator. However, that oil shouldn't 
be used to store future batches of 
chopped garlic. 

On the whole, keeping chopped garlic 
in oil seems more trouble than it's worth. 
Unless you use enormous quantities of 
chopped garlic, I recommend chopping 
fresh garlic as you need it. 
Janet Hazen is the author of a dozen cook- 
books, including Garlic (Chronicle, 1 992 ) , 
Hot, Hotter, Hottest (Chronicle, 1992), 
and Rolled, Wrapped, and Stuffed: Great 
Appetizers from Around The World 
(Am, 1 991). 

HOW TO FIND AND 
CANDY CITRON 

Yd like to try candying citron. My 
father-in-law remembers that his fam- 
ily grew citron on its South Carolina 
farm in the 1 930s, and that citron 
was shaped like a butternut squash 
and had the color of a watermelon. 
Can you give me a source for citron, 
as well as a method for candying it? 

— Joanne Kellar Bouknight, 
Greenwich, CT 

Jeanne Lesem replies: The fruit you're 
describing is not a citron, but a citron 
melon. The f ruits are entirely unrelated. 
Citron is an aromatic lemon with a very 
thick, rough skin that's grown primarily 
in the Mediterranean. The citron melon 
also is very thick-skinned, but it grows 
wild throughout the southern United 
States and resembles a watermelon in 
both color and scent. The flesh of a citron 
melon has a spongy texture and almost 
no flavor, but the rind can be candied or 



pickled as you would watermelon rind. 

In the South, the citron melon is so 
common and hardy that it is seen as a 
sort of pesky weed. That poor reputa- 
tion, combined with its near absence of 
flavor, makes the chances of f inding a 
retail source for citron melon very slim. 
However, if you have fond memories for 
candied citron melon rind, I recom- 
mend you transfer your enthusiasm to 
watermelon rind. If anything, the flavor 
will be better. 

Jeanne Lesem is the author of Preserving 
Today (Knopf, 1992). 

MUST BREAD RISE TWICE 
BEFORE BAKING? 

Why do breads with regular yeast re- 
quire two risings? Why can*t you put 
the item in the oven after one rising? 

— Whitney Scott, 
Washington, DC 

Beth Hensperger replies: Contrary to 
popular belief, bread doesn't always need 
two risings. 

This is what happens when bread 
rises: Yeast breads rely on a live, one- 
celled plant microorganism, Saccha- 
romyces cerevisiae. When you mix a 
jounce package of dried yeast (which 
contains billions of dormant cells) with 
wheat flour and liquid, the yeast cells 
"wake" and begin feeding on the com- 
plex carbohydrates and sugars in the 
flour. This activity produces alcohol and 
carbon-dioxide gas. Handling the dough 
also develops a protein in the wheat 
flour — gluten. This gluten absorbs lots of 
moisture and becomes a stretchy, mesh- 
like network. The yeast's gases become 
trapped within the gluten's mesh, and as 
the yeast breathes and multiplies, the 
dough reacts by rising. 

The amount of time the dough rises 
affects the bread's finished qualities, in- 
cluding the bread's texture, crust, and 
flavor. For example, if you use hard 
wheat flour to create a porous peasant 
bread with a tangy flavor and a crusty 
look, several long risings are essential. 
Old-fashioned soft, fine -crumbed pan 
loaves may be mixed, formed immedi- 
ately into loaf shapes that rest until 
doubled in bulk, and then baked with 
excellent results. So while recipes may 
call for double risings — one after the 
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ONLY 
THE FINEST 

RUMS 

COME 

FROM 
PUERTO RICO 

Aging has given our rums a smoothness, whether straight or mixed, that has made them preferred overall others. 
And only in Puerto Rico, with its heritage of fine rums, is aging guaranteed hy law. 




RUMS OF PUERTO RICO * ONLY THE FINEST 



1 



Q&A 



dough is kneaded and another after it's 
shaped — only one rise to double the 
dough's bulk is necessary for producing 
a tasty bread. 

Keep in mind that dough made from 
soft wheat flours (such as all-purpose) 
need less activation and fermentation 
to develop, while high-protein bread 
flour needs more. Several risings will 
not hurt it. Cool-rise recipes call for 
forming loaves or rolls and then resting 
the dough in the refrigerator. This elim- 
inates the first rising stage and creates a 
bread of both fine taste and texture. 
Beth Hensperger is the author of Bread and 
Baking Bread: Old and New Traditions, 
both published by Chronicle Books ( 1 988 
and 1992, respectively). 

VEGETARIAN PROTEIN SOURCES 

Are mock duck and seitan both wheat 
gluten? If so, how are they similar 
and different? What are some good 
recipe sources? 

— Glenny Whitcomb, 
Stoc\<bridge, Wl 



Julie Gerber replies: Seitan, a wheat 
protein, is 100% wheat gluten. Mock 
duck, a vegetarian imitation of duck 
meat, is sometimes made from seitan. 
However, in many Asian restaurants 
mock duck is prepared with yuba } a soy- 
bean byproduct. Both seitan and yuba 
were developed centuries ago in China 
and Japan by Zen Buddhists, who follow 
a very strict vegetarian diet for religious 
and philosophical reasons. 

Seitan is similar in taste and texture 
to meat, and it's often called "wheat 
meat." It's made by separating the starch 
and bran from the gluten in whole- 
wheat flour. The glutinous mixture is 
then cooked in a soy sauce and ginger 
broth. High in protein, this wheat gluten 
product can be baked, boiled, grilled, 
and sauteed. Seitan can be made at 
home, but it's a time-consuming pro- 
cess. Seitan is usually available in nat- 
ural foods stores. 

Yuba is made from the thin film that 
forms on heated soymilk. In the Far East, 
yuba specialty shops make and sell fresh, 



half-dried, and fully dried yuba. In the 
United States, dried yuba is available in 
many Asian food stores, under the label 
of "dried bean curd," and it comes in 
both sheets and rolls. Dried yuba is 50% 
protein and is rich in minerals. Yuba 
tends to be tough and rubbery, but by 
soaking it in water and flavoring it, yuba 
can be made to resemble duck, turkey, 
and chicken. 

For seitan and yuba recipe sugges- 
tions, I recommend the following books: 

• Friendly Foods, by Brother Ron Picarski 
(Ten Speed Press) ; 

• Complete Guide to Macrobiotic Cooking, 
by Aveline Kushi (Warner Books) ; 

• Kathy Cooks... Natur ally , by Kathy 
Hoshijo (The Self-Sufficiency Associa- 
tion) ; and 

• Good Food from a Japanese Temple, by 
Soei Yoneda (Kodansha International). 
Julie Gerber, M.Ed., is a licensed nutrition- 
ist in the state of Florida. A vegetarian for 
the last 22 years, she is a director of the 
Bread of Life Natural Foods Market & 
Restaurant in Fort Lauderdale. ♦ 



Give the Gift 
That Gets Opened 
10 Times A Month 




Redefine the holidays 
with a gift membership from 
Beers 2 You, 
America's Micro-Beer of the Month Club. 

to order call: 

sTfl _ -Tt Eli 

1-800-323-BEER 

Each month your gift will include: 

-2 different 5 packs of specialty beers produced by America's 
finest micro-breweries. 
-Order is shipped directly to home or office. 
-Memberships start at only 14.95/month plus shipping. 



The Art Of Sushi 

Hidehiko Takada, Master Sushi Chef of Takada's Japanese Cooking School 
Instructional Video Cassette 




Catered to former 
President 
George Bush, 
former Mayor 
Ed Koch and 
Governor 
Mario Cuomo. 



Make it yourself 
and save up 
to 80% of the cost 
of dining out. 



Makes a Great Holiday Gift 




Featured in 
Cosmopolitan 
Magazine and The 
New York Times, 
with appearances 
on ABC's Good 
Morning America. 



"An intense man 
with I Me hands ol a neurosurgeon 
and the patience 1o teach his all 
thumbs-up students how to make 
their favorite food.** 

-New York Times 



Come Learn What Books 1 - 80 - S U S H I - 42 
Can't Teach-Call Today! ! -800-787-4442 

S34.95 + S4.50 p/h n rwruiw n 

N.Y.S.,e 1 idenUaoda.«% W !!.*t« H U U CHECK/M.0. 

Takada Maki, Inc. 131 East 23rd Street Suite 3A, New York, New York 10010 
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At last - creative packaging 
that does justice to your gifts of food 




For a free catalog, please call or write Embellishments: 
Post Office Box 1 506 
Cleveland, Mississippi 38732 

1800 600 6885 



Dubrulle French Culinary School 

1/? the heart of spectacular Vancouver, British Columbia, the 
prestigious Dubrulle French Culinary School, now in its 
12th year, offers two intensive 17 week full-time Diploma Programs 
in both Professional Culinary Training and Pastry & Desserts. 
European-trained chefs provide hands-on instruction in classical 
French cooking and baking with emphasis on contemporary 
presentation and palate development. 

□ Limited enrollment □ Accommodation assistance 
Take advantage of the US/Canadian exchange. 
Dubrulle French Culinary School 

1522 West 8th Avenue, Vancouver, B.C., Canada V6J 4R8 
604«738«3155 

Toll-free 1 •800* 667* 7288 



Cooking Software that 
Makes Sense! 

Let your Macintosh™ power through the "book 
work" of cooking. Zero in on recipes by ingredient 
and many other ways, plan meals, scale recipes 
and create shopping lists at the speed of thought. 

Acclaimed by Cookbook Review as "great 
culinary software!," Mangiaf is unconditionally 
guaranteed to delight you. 

Mangia! runs on any modern Macintosh (without 
HyperCard™) and comes with over 300 recipes for 
well under $50. 




UPSTILL 

SOFTWARE 
1442A Walnut • Berkeley, CA • 94709 

Call 1 ^800-JOT-DOWN to order or learn more. 



The hottest choice in 
Chile Fashion! 




Based on Mark Miller's 
"The Great Chile Poster" 

For additional information on 
the complete Chefwear line of 

pants, jackets, aprons, 
baseball caps, toques, shirts, 
shorts, vests, leggings, ties, and 
to order our 
free catalogue call toll free 

1-800-568-2433 



Chefwear Fresh Chile Pepper apparel 
worn by Stephanie Pietromonaco, 
Sfuzzi, New York, and Bobby Flay, 
Mesa Grill, New York. 



t 



ifwear 



The look that cooks! 
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30-INCH PROFESSIONAL-STYLE RANGES 
Manufacturer Model Dimensions Price 

(in inches) (list) 

Thermador 

(800/656-9226, GCRG304 29%wx26 1 *i6D $2399 
ext. 15) x3516-3716h 



Btu 



Stove configuration Broiler 



Max 15,000 Four burners with an Infrared 
Min. N/A optional wok ring 



Oven 



Convection 



Viking 

(601/455-1200) VGSC305 29^x24! 5 /i 6 d $2800 

x35 7 /8-37 5 /sh 

Five Star 

(800/553-7704) TF280-W 30wx24dx36h $2500 



Dynasty 

(213/728-5700) DGR30-4 30wx29V 2 dx36h $2150 



Note: All stoves feature electric ignition. 



Max. 15,000 Four burners with an Infrared Switchable 
Min. 1 ,000 optional wok ring convection/ 
and griddle conventional 

Max. 14,000 Four burners with an Standard gas Convection 

Min. 400 optional wok ring and or electric 
griddle 



Max. 15,000 
Min. 1,000 



Four burners 



Infrared Conventional 

(convection available 
at additional cost) 



Professional Stoves 
for the Home 

Whether you're a chef who doesn't feel at 
home without a powerful range, or a 
home enthusiast looking for more fire- 
power in your kitchen, you'll be pleased to 
hear that several companies are now 
manufacturing professional-grade gas 
stoves that are suitable for residential use. 

Owning a high-powered professional 
range used to mean rebuilding your entire 
kitchen around one appliance. Many of 
the new ranges are designed to fit into the 
already-existing standard stove space 
(30wx24dx36h inches). Most are avail- 
able with options, such as a removable 




Firepower in the home from Thermador's 30-inch 
professional-style range. 



griddle, a wok ring, and an infrared broiler. 

British thermal units, or Btu, are the 
standard by which gas-burner power and 
flame size are measured. Common 
household ranges are usually limited to 
about 8,000 Btu, but professional-weight 
stoves often boast close to 1 5,000 Btu per 
burner. You don't always need full power, 
so it's also important to know how low a 
burner will go. 

The chart above lays out basic infor- 
mation on four models that fit into a 
standard fitted kitchen. Fine Cooking has 
not tested any of these models. 

— Matthew Kestenbaum, Fine Cooking 

Finding a Better Butter 

When I first heard about Plugra, an un- 
salted, European-style butter made in 
the United States, I found it hard to be- 
lieve that one butter could really out- 
perform another. So I tried a few tests to 
determine how Plugra tasted and reacted 
in the kitchen as compared to a good- 
quality national name brand. 

Most high-quality butters contain 
80% butterfat — the rest is water and 
milk solids. Plugra (pronounced ploo- 
GRAH) boasts 82% butterfat. This higher 
butterfat means less water (approxi- 
mately 10% less). 

The raw taste and texture difference 
between Plugra and the national brand 
was telling. Plugra is remarkably smooth 
and satiny. Its lower melting point causes 
it to melt immediately in your mouth. 
The flavor is complex and rich, with a 



pleasant tangy finish. In comparison, the 
national brand maintains a more "plas- 
tic" feel in your mouth and the taste is 
relatively bland — even somewhat oily. 

I began by making two pastries depen- 
dent on butter: puff pastry and a straight 
pie crust. In both cases, the most notice- 
able aspect of working with Plugra was 
its elasticity and relatively dry texture. 
Where other butters tend to break up 
into small bits during the layering of a 
laminated dough like puff pastry, Plugra 
held together and allowed me to make a 
dough with hundreds of very thin layers. 

Like most comparisons, it's hard to see 
the differences until you work with the 
two products side by side. The uncooked 
puff pastry made with Plugra was firm 
and had a nice sheen. The dough made 
with the national brand, which appeared 
floury, began to sag and become mushy. 

After baking, the rise of the Plugra 
pastry was impressive — a good 25% 
higher — and the taste was more pro- 
nounced and richer without being heavy 
or greasy. 

In the next test, I used the two but- 
ters to make a standard pie crust. The 
Plugrapie crust was easier to roll out and 
work with. However, because of the 
lower moisture content, there was no 
"weeping" at all in the Plugra crust, and I 
found that I needed to add a bit more 
water to hold the crust together. The 
baked crust had a delicate flaky texture 
with long, uninterrupted layers. The 
national-brand butter's crust was more 
crumbly, although still tender. The rise 
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CAREER COOKING CLASSES 



"Peter Kump's graduates 
are always well trained..'.' 

"The willingness to learn is essential in the kitchen 

of The Mansion on Turtle Creek. The externs 

we've had here from Peter Kump's New York 

Cooking School have always been perfectly 

prepared and enthusiastic about continuing their 

culinary education." 

Dean Fearing, Chef 
The Mansion at Thrtle Creek, Dallas 

1994 James Beard/Perrier-Jouet Award Winner, 
Best American Chef, Southwest 



We couldn't have said it better ourselves. 

At Peter Kump's New York Cooking 
School we're getting people ready for top- 
level careers — ana because we require two 
years of college for admission, we can do it in 
only 20 weeks. 

Who are we? One of the most prestigious 
cooking schools in the world. Our appren- 
ticeship program boasts placement in the 
highest caliber establishments both here and 
abroad. Our graduates work in the most 



PETER KUMPS 



exclusive restaurants and pastry shops in the 
country, or run their own businesses. Some 
even work as food writers and food stylists. 

Start your career at 
the top. For information 
about our career courses 
in the Culinary Arts and 
Pastry & Baking Arts, 
or school courses for 
home cooks, call 

(800)522-4610 




SCHOOL 



307 EAST 92 ST. 

NEW 7 YORK, NY 10128 




^his indispensable catalog offers 
hundreds of hard-to-find cooking 
tools, cutlery, bakeware, cookware and 
gourmet ingredients. You'll find kitchen 
accessories from the world's best manufac- 
turers as well as many items hand crafted 
exclusively for us. And everything we sell 
is backed by our 100% guarantee. 

Phone or write today for a complimentary copy. 

1-800-554-3015 



WOODEN 
SPOON 



P.O. Box 931, D« P i, ft 4957, Clinton. CT 06413 




Finest Ruby Red Grapefruit 



From Florida's Indian River! 

Tree Ripened - Brimming With Juice 
Orchard Sweet - No Sugar Is Needed 
Satisfaction Guaranteed! 
Always a Welcome Gift for family and friends 

6 GRAPEFRUIT Pack 2 79 $1£95 



15 GRAPEFRUIT 

27 GRAPEFRUIT 

6 GRAPEFRU IT & 6 ORANGES 
9 GRAPEFRUIT & 9 ORANGES 
18 GRAPEFRUIT & 18 ORANG ES 
1/2 BU. GRAPEFRUITS ORANGES 
IN A HANDWOVEN BASKET 



Pack 260 $19.95 



Pack 270 $27.95 

Pack 205 S165ST 

Pack 210 $20.95 

Pack 215 S2£9E~ 

Pack 248 $24.95 



ALL PRICES INCLUDE DELIVERY! 



SEND NO MONEY NOW 



Send your gift list or Call Dept. 126 Toll Free: 

1-800-285-8488 

PA Y OR CHARGE TO YOUR CREDIT CARD 
ONLY AFTER SHIPMENTS ARE MADE 

Write or call for FREE Catalog offering other fine gifts! 

HARRY'S 

CRESTVIEW 
GROVES. 

VOEPT. 126 ■ 9030 17th PLACE • VERO BEACH, Fl 32966 J 



Hilyard & Hilquist 



of Stanislaus County 



America* f s finest foods, 
direct from Stanislaus 
County Farms 



A delectable gift from our impressive 
collection of fresh and natural foods. 
Four one pound jars of pure 
natural honey. Sage, Orange 
Blossom, Buckwheat, and Alfalfa. 

Flavors from mild herbaceous to 
earthy and robust. Beautifully boxed to 
make an impressive gift. These are 
exquisite honeys and only $25.00 

plusS/H. 

To order plus our newsletter: 



1-800-933-2672 ext.: 

Post Office Box 5175 F 
Modesto, CA. 95352-5175 



•The 

Hi 

^--feuu SHOPPE 

We offer one of the most 
extensive selections of 
traditional British foods, teas 
& cheeses in the U.S. 




Visit uur charming 
New England seaside village, 
Circa 16W shoppe & tearoom. 

I 

Phone 1-800-8GB-NOSH or 
Fax your order to us, & it will 
he on it's way to you via UPS* 

St°P hy call or write 
for a FRKE catalogue. 



7eai f GlteUe* & Qi^ti 

45 Wall Street, Madison CT 06443 
Tel: (203) 245-4521 • Fax (203) 245-3477 
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meanwhile, was noticeably lower than 
that of the Plugra crust. 

Also in the realm of dessert making, I 
prepared both a butter cream frosting and 
a pound cake. The first noticeable differ- 
ence was how well the Plugra creams, 
both by itself and with sugar added. Han- 
dling the two butters close to room tern- 
perature, the Plugra creamed quickly and 
easily, while the national-brand butter 
tended to clump up in the mixer before 
finally creaming. The sugar did mask 
some of the sharp taste of the Plugra, but 
overall the Plugra products had a richer, 
truer butter flavor. I had fewer problems 
with graininess in the butter cream, and 



the pound cake was smoother, resulting 
in a more tender cake with a finer texture. 

I think the ultimate test of a butter is a 
traditional beurre blanc sauce. Plugra ex- 
celled here. The Plugra sauce thickened 
much faster than the sauce made with the 
same proportions of the national brand. 
Butter sauces occasionally have to be sta- 
bilized by adding reduced cream; this was 
unnecessary with Plugra. The sauce held 
up for several hours near high heat with- 
out thinning or breaking. The texture was 
nearly perfect, and the final taste was bal- 
anced, rich, and complex. This was op- 
posed to a more "cooked" taste in which 
the acidity of the wine seemed to sour the 
sauce made with the national brand. 

Next I sauteed sliced button mush- 
rooms in the two butters. The Plugra 
produced richer and more appealing 
savory flavors, while the national brand 
tasted neutral. I noticed a difference in 
yields as well, as I began with the same 
amount of butter and there was consid- 
erably more butter coating the mush- 
rooms when I used Plugra. 



I was fascinated by the way the but- 
ters clarified. The yield of the clarified 
Plugra was greater than that of the 
national brand, as less water and milk 
solids separated out. More significantly, 
the clarified Plugra maintained its dis- 
tinctive rich and tangy taste when clar- 
ified, while the clarified national brand 
offered little besides a neutral oily taste. 

I highly recommend Plugra for recipes 
in which butter plays an important role. 
Because of the higher butterf at content, 
however, you may have to adjust some 
recipes to use less butter. Unfortunately, 
Plugra isn't available in individually 
wrapped quarters which would store 
better when used at home. 

Plugra European-style butter is avail- 
able nationally through local distributors. 
For more information or to find your local 
distributor, write to Plugra Distributor, 
Hotel Bar Foods, 650 New County Rd., 
Secaucus, NJ 07094, or call 201/865-3000. 

— Molly Stevens, a Cheflnstructor at 
the New England Culinary Institute in 
Vermont ♦ 



Love To Cook? 





A Brand New Opportunity 



PMEMAKERl 



Start your own proven and profitable 
Home Based Service Business utilizing your 
Creative Cooking abilities. Learn how to start and 
operate a successful Personal Chef Service business 
from the originator and pioneer of the 
Personal Chef Service industry-the USPCA. 

Our Personal Chef Service Business Training System 

includes: 



•TRAINING MANUAL 
•MARKETING MATERIALS 
•COMPUTER SOFTWARE 



•STARTER RECIPES 
•FORMS AND CONTRACTS 
•ONEYEARTELEPHONE SUPPORT 



CALL F.OR YOUR FREE INFORMATION PACKAGE! 




1-800-547-7915 


■1 



M/C 



United States Personal Chef Association 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Listed in Entrepreneur Magazine's 
1993 Business Opportunity TopSOO. 



VISA 



If you don't know beans 
about COFjFEE,. . i 

rc 



..,But want to, 
just watch this 



i 




Gourmet'! Bff^ttfevlfejrfi.it m,-\kt* y m the expert Ycfrm he amazed by 
tf^ritlifiislijryiifi^fffHvrlirivnrffl^iiii^i |wnilardrink.and learn jjlep-hy- 
$u\) tnntafui Ksprtssn, Cappuei inuand delirious di s^m r' entlees KVe 
. C;*fe MjcIw, LiltfN and inure' Rpceivmii rove revues from Hie Specialty 

tuffre Industry. (jDumnl Cfrftee \siH delight tfjfimfteseAir*, rasuaJ 
[ * consumers and fuffee hou*c k afict< >uado alike i Makrs a wonderful gift:)* 
I tituutifully pmdured and packaged. < ifder dired frtifu VKI. 5 Airpark * 

Court AliIjuim.OVU^ .i)nlv*i:J.tf' fplus ^H*( A residfiit^uld 
* sales lax)CaU l-WHV7Kt>M'tt, Rushed tu\*wi in \mw fof the holidays! * ' 
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THE BEST WINES AND BEST BASMATI RICE 
HAVE ONE INGREDIENT IN COMMON. 

TIME. 



Like fine wine, the best Basmati Rice 
cannot be created overnight 
That is why we ensure each grain of 
817 Elephant Basmati Rice is 
aged to perfection. 
So that when you serve it you 
experience the unmatched 
flavour, delicate aroma and 
long grain character 
associated only with the 
finest Basmati Rice. 




For trade inquiries, please contact 
the following: 

FOR EAST COAST, MIDWEST, SOUTHEAST, SOUTH, 
NORTHEAST— HOUSE OF SPICES, 76-17 
BROADWAY, JACKSON HEIGMS, NY 1 1373-USA, 
TEL: 718-476-1577, FAX: 718-476-0917 

FOR vrcnUAST-INDO EUROPEAN FOODS, 
INC, Um AIR WAY. GLENDALE, CA 91 201 -USA, 
TEL 818-247- 1000, FAX: KW- 247-9722 

N0.817 PURE 

• BASMATI 
RICE 

Manufactured & packed by: M/S. DEVA SINGH SHAM SINGH, 
OUTSIDE CHATIWIND GATE, AMRITSAR 143 001 (INDIA). 
FAX: 91-183-224913; PHONE NO: 31524, 32807,67220, 67230. 




Give your cuisine tfte royal touch. 
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Food Science 



Amylopectin 
chain 



1- 



Starch granules 
absorb water 
and swell 
when heated. 



Eventually the gran- 
ules burst, releasing 
chains of amy lose and 
amylopectin starches. 
Tangled amy lose 
chains impede the 
flow of water, causing 
the mixture to thicken. 



Amylose chain 



The Thick and Thin of Starch 



Cooks use starches every day to thicken 
sauces and gravies, to make custards, 
to thicken the fillings in pie, and to 
coat foods before frying. The two 
starches closest at hand are usually 
flour and cornstarch, but there are 
many starches, including potato starch, 
arrowroot, rice starch, tapioca starch, 
and pure wheat starch. Does it matter 
which starch you use? To consistently 
make sauces that are thick without be- 
ing gluey, to coat a stir-fry with a 
crystal-clear sauce that shows off the 
bright green snow peas and vivid red 
peppers, and to make a pie that's thick 
enough to cut but doesn't feel like rub- 
ber, it's helpful to understand what 
starch is and how it thickens. 

WHAT IS STARCH? 

Plants produce starch through the pro- 
cess of photosynthesis. They take in 
sunlight, carbon dioxide, and water, and 



turn them into glucose sugar molecules. 
These sugar molecules join together 
into two different patterns — long 
chains called amylose and short 
branched chains called amylopectin. 
Then both the long, bar-shaped amylose 
and the little, short-branched amy- 
lopectin are packed together to form 
tiny starch granules. Plants tuck away 
the granules in their seeds, roots, tubers, 
and stems. 

Not all starch granules are alike. De- 
pending on the type of plant, the gran- 
ules can contain anywhere from 1% to 
28% amylose chains, with amylopectin 
making up the balance. Most starches 
contain between 17% and 28% amy- 
lose, but even that difference affects 
the way the starches cook. 

HOW STARCHES THICKEN 

Picture a granule with layers and layers 
of starch one on top of the other like an 



onion. When you stir starch granules 
into cold water, the granules are dis- 
persed in the liquid but retain their size 
and shape. As you heat the starch and 
water, the molecules inside the granules 
begin to move more rapidly and the 
bonds between them weaken, allowing 
water to seep into the granule and 
make it swell. Between 1 50° and 2 1 2°F, 
depending on the type of starch, gran- 
ules can hold many times their weight 
of liquid — up to 40 times with ordinary 
starches and up to hundreds of times 
with superabsorbent starches. 

At this point, somewhere just short 
of boiling, the greatly swollen granules 
pop, and the chains of amylose and 
amylopectin rush out into the solution. 
Both the long, bulky amylose molecules 
and the puffed, empty granules make a 
tangled network that retards the move- 
ment of water. Instead of moving freely, 
the water must move between the 
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CAPTAIN'S 

Fresh Lobsters 



Experience 
the Taste 
of Fresh 
Maine 
Lobsters 



In the Ocean Today, 

On Your Table Tomorrow. 

Call Today for Market Prices, Ask about our Volume Discounts 

Each order contains a special cooking guide and tips on how to me enclosed seaweed to correctly prepare your lobster. 

• CONVENIENT ORDERING HOURS • 
MONDAY THRU FRIDAY 8:30AM TO 5:30PM (EST) 

After 5:30, leave a message, an associate will return your call 

PlusSbipping and Handling ■ w W "Tw"T 



There is nothing hotter than. . . 

"SCORNED 
WOMAN" 

Hot Sauce 



Scorned Woman is 

made from a secret 
combination of 
four peppers 
and spices creating a 
sensational taste. 

FANTASTIC 
EXPLODING FLAVOR 
for Buffalo Wings, 
Blackened Fish 
or the best of the best 
Bloody Mary. 
Packaged in a 
black felt bag $6.99 
or plain $5.99 
including shipping. 



MAKES A GREAT HOLIDAY GIFT 
Order Early! 

Taste for Gourmet Gallery 

6289 W. Sample Rd., 
Coral Springs, FL 33067 
call (800)-TASTEYl 
827-8391 

VISA, MC, & DISCOVER 





IReal *dea*L See£ 

50% LESS FAT THAN CHICKEN! 

COVINGTON RANCH BEEF, a South Dakota Company, 
introduces a totally trimmed, boneless beef, designed 
for the low calorie, low fat, low cholesterol diet you 
want for yourself and your family. Based on a 
naturally lean and tender breed of cattle, our beef is 
the most healthful choice in meats, yet lives up to the 
Midwestern tradition of quality. No fillers or 
chemicals are ever used in processing. 

NOW YOU CAN ENJOY THE SATISFYING 
TASTE OF REAL BEEF, AGAIN! 
COMPARE FOR YOURSELF: 



6-oz. serving fat(gm) 

Covington Ranch Tenderloin 3.0 

Flounder 2.6 

Skinless Chicken Breast 6.0 

Ordinary Beef Tenderloin 17.0 



%ofCal 
from Fat 

16% 

12% 
19% 

43% 



Cholesterol Calories 
(mg) 



94 
116 

144 
142 



168 

198 

280 
358 



SOU8CE:Covingion RanchQAdatafromUSDA approved Green Meadows 
Laboratory, Ft. Collins, CO and USDA Handbooks 8-5, 8-13, 8-17. 

Try the new leader of health lean beef. 

COVINGTON RANCH BEEF 

P.O. Box 601 
YANKTON, SOUTH DAKOTA 57078 
CALL AND ORDER TODAY 

1-800-365-BEEF 

Visa/MC Welcome 
Call or Write for a Free Brochure 



Are your 

knives 
giving you 

the chef's 
edge? 



Whether you're a professional chef 
or a home gourmet, you know that 
a quality knife makes a world of 
difference. And nothing defines quality 
quite like Ludwig Schiff, of Solingen, 
Germany. To make the point, here are 
some great restaurants that use Ludwig 
Schiff knives every day... 



Le Cirque 
Lutece 
The Plaza 



The 2 1 Club 
The Water Club 
The Waldorf-Astoria 



314" PARING KNIFE $21.95 
4W UTILITY KNIFE $21.95 (not shown) 



6" BONING KNIFE $22.95 
8" FILLET KNIFE $29.95 (not shown) 



7" OFFSET KNIFE $34.95 
10- OFFSET KNIFE $39.95 (not shown) 



10" SERRATED CHEF'S $39.95 



10" SLICER $44.95 
12" HOLLOW GROUND SLICER $39.95 (not shown) 



10" CHEF S KNIFE $59.95 
8" CHEF'S KNIFE $53.95 (not shown) 
10" SHARPENING STEEL $22.95 (not shown) 



Order your Ludwig Schiff knives 
today. Call 800-FLASH-21 Toil-Free 
or Fax Order to 516-422-2358. 



FLASH I«rTHE PAN 



Where quality meets the 
discriminating shopper. 

95 East Main St., Babylon, NY 1 1702 
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Food Science 



starch chains, moving slowly like water 
poured through a colander. The com- 
pactly branched amylopectin molecules 
also get in the way of the water move- 
ment, but less so. If you stir the mixture 
too vigorously, you can deflate some of 
the puffed granules that are getting in 
the water's way, and actually thin the 
mixture. 

As the starchmixture cools, the long 
amylose molecules slow their move- 
ment and bond to each other. Amylose 
chains bond more and more tightly as 
they cool, forming a solid mass. 

At this point, the amylose and amy- 
lopectin content of the starch becomes 
quite important. Starches high in amy- 
lose make sauces and gravies that are 
clear when hot but turn slightly opaque 
when cooled. When cold, they're very 
thick — thick enough to cut with a 
knife. The bonds between the amylose 
chains become very tight when the 
starch mixture is frozen. In fact, water is 
forced out of the crystallized structure, 
making the sauce weepy and runny 
once it is defrosted. Amylopectin, on 
the other hand, makes sauces that are 
clear hot or cold, but never get firm 
enough to cut with a knife. These 
sauces freeze a bit better than high- 
amylose starches. 

WHICH STARCH TO USE 

There are times when a cook needs a 
starch that is crystal-clear. It would be a 
shame to make a cherry pie with a 
starch that makes a cloudy mess of 
bright red cherries. And there are times 
when a cook needs a starch that sets up 
firm enough to cut. A coconut cream 
pie or lemon meringue pie that is a 
thick soup is a disaster. How can a cook 
tell which starch has a lot of amylose 
(25% is relatively high) or which has a 
lot of amylopectin? 

Nature has simplified this a little for 
us. The ordinary grain starches, such as 
corn and wheat starch, are high in amy- 
lose and have typical amylose charac- 
teristics — they can be clear when hot, 
slightly opaque when cold, and set up 
thick enough to cut with a knife. Flour 
will always make an opaque sauce 
because it contains proteins, but pure 
wheat starch will produce a clear gel 
when hot. 



Root starches, such as arrowroot and 
tapioca (from cassava), contain signifi- 
cant amounts of amylopectin and have 
typical amylopectin characteristics. 
They make beautiful crystal-clear coat- 
ings, hot or cold, but do not set up thick 
enough to cut with a knife. 

Many cooks have limited themselves 
to flour and cornstarch as thickeners 
because they're readily available. I en- 
courage you to try some of the many 
starches available in Asian markets. 
You may find tapioca in powdered form, 
pure wheat starch, and arrowroot at a 
fraction of the cost you'd pay in a super- 
market. Also look for potato starch. 
Derived from tubers, not true roots, 
potato starch has less amylose than 
corn or wheat starch, but more amylose 
than root starches. It makes a firm, 
clear gel that has many uses. 

When storing starches, remember to 
keep them very dry in a plastic jar or 
other airtight container. 

PROBLEMS WHEN COOKING 
WITH STARCH 

Has this ever happened to you? You're 
standing at the stove making the lemon 
filling for a lemon meringue pie. You've 
stirred in the cornstarch, but the filling 
isn't thickening. You continue stirring, 
but nothing happens. Finally, you add a 
little more cornstarch mixed in cold 
water. Then, all at once, the filling 
reaches the magic temperature, the 
starch granules pop, and you have ab- 
solute glue! The first rule when work- 
ing with starches is to wait until the 
mixture reaches a gentle boil before de- 
ciding to add more starch. 

Dispersing the starch granules — If 
you simply stir a scoop of flour into boil- 
ing stock, the second that those lumps 
of flour hit the hot stock, the starch on 
the outside of the lump swells and 
forms a gel. This waterproof gel now 
holds that flour lump intact, tightly 
bound together as a lump for you to bite 
into later. To prevent lumps, you need 
to disperse the starch grain by grain. 
The three classic methods — slurry, 
roux, and beurre manie (kneaded but- 
ter) — do exactly this. In a slurry, you 
disperse the starch in cold water, while 
in a roux the starch is dispersed in a fat, 
usually butter. In beurre manie, fat and 



starch are kneaded together. The fat 
melts when the mixture is added to a 
hot sauce, dispersing the starch grain 
by grain. 

Sugar and acid — In large amounts, 
both acids (like lemon juice or vinegar) 
and sugar can prevent starches from 
swelling and gelling. Sugar ties up water 
and deprives the starches from the 
water it needs to expand and burst. 
Acids can cause the starch granules to 
disintegrate too soon, preventing the 
starch mixture from forming the 
tangled network of molecules that 
makes the mixture thick. When mak- 
ing a filling for a lemon meringue pie, 
wait until after you have heated the 
starch and thickened the filling before 
adding the lemon juice and sugar. If you 
add too much of either before thicken- 
ing, the starch may not gel. 

Thinning — For a firm pie like co- 
conut cream or the pastry cream filling 
for a classic fruit tart, once the starch 
gel has set up and is firm, stirring will 
thin it. Be sure to stir the Grand 
Marnier or other flavoring into the 
pastry cream while it is still pretty hot — 
before it sets. 

Custards that contain egg yolks can 
have another thinning problem. If you 
do not bring the custard back to a boil 
after the egg yolks are added, enzymes 
(alpha amylase) in the yolks attack and 
destroy your starch gel. Upon standing, 
your pie becomes soupy. 

Light roux, medium roux, dark 
roux — New Orleans chef Paul Prud- 
homme once asked me why it is that a 
light roux thickens a sauce beautifully, 
but a dark roux doesn't thicken a sauce 
much at all. Think about what happens 
to the starch in a dark roux. The fat and 
flour are cooked until the mixture is 
mahogany brown. Those starch gran- 
ules are so damaged by exposure to high 
heat that they can no longer do their 
normal swelling and expanding. The 
darker the roux, the less its thickening 
ability. With a dark roux, you sacrifice 
thickening for flavor. 

— Shirley Corriher, a research bio- 
chemist by training, teaches food science 
and cooking classes around the country. 
She lives in Atlanta, Georgia. ♦ 
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ESHON 
THE VINE... 
FROM OUR 
HOUSE 
TO YOUR 
HOUSE. 

Greenhouse grown in rich 
sandy soil, our tomatoes 
are sweeter than regular 
tomatoes and their 
extended shelf life makes 
for longer lasting enjoyment 
Desert Glory's Cocktail 
Tomatoes are harvested by 
hand, carefully packaged and then 
shipped "fresh on the vine" to you. 



60OZ.BOX 

$1Q99 

JLjS Delivered! 

free 1-800-44SALAD 





Desert Glory, E 0. Box 453, Devine, Texas 78016 



Tomatoes shown 
larger than actual size. 



Tips 



Do you have a clever way to peel 
vegetables, marinate meats, or 
keep herbs tasting fresh? Is there a 
household tool that serves a second 
function in your kitchen? Share your 
tricks and shortcuts with fellow 
readers by writing to Tips, Fine 
Cooking, PO Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506. We pay for the 
tips we publish. 




Seeding Peppers 

To quickly remove the stem and meaty 
bulb of seeds from a bell pepper, slice the 
pepper from the tip towards the stem, 
stopping just short of the stem. Pull the 
two pieces of pepper apart. They'll break 
off from the stem, leaving most of the 
seeds and the stem behind. 

— Ray Fairbanks, Houston, TX 

Flour Mix for 
Robust Breads 

When I make robust, chewy European 
hearth-style bread, I don't add whole- 
wheat flour to white flour, as is often rec- 
ommended. Whole-wheat flour doesn't 
give quite the right results. Instead, I add 
one part in ten of untoasted wheat germ 
(for instance, 1.6 ounces of germ for 
each pound of white flour). This more 
closely approximates the old European 
milling methods. 

— David Auerbach, Durham, NC 

Recycling Butter Wrappers 

When you unwrap a stick of butter, don't 
throw out the waxy paper. Use it instead 
of plastic wrap to cover food going into 
the refrigerator. Not only will the paper 



keep refrigerator odors out of the food, 
but the film of butter left on the paper will 
also keep your food from drying out, and 
it will add its own nice buttery flavor, too. 

— Sue Schneider, Oakland, CA 

Pitting Olives 

To pit olives, use the same technique as 
breaking the skin of garlic cloves. With 
the flat side of a meat tenderizer or a 
broad knife, strike the olive firmly. The 
olive will split, and the pit can then be 
removed easily. 

— Ruby Thomas, Anacortes, WA 

Juicing Ginger 

A few teaspoons of ginger juice are deli- 
cious for zipping up a consomme or pour- 
ing on steamed f ish. To make ginger juice 
without using a messy cheesecloth, finely 
grate a very fresh, rock-hard piece of gin- 
ger about four inches long. Put the grated 
ginger in a small bowl and press hard 
against the mass of ginger with the back 
of a sturdy teaspoon. Tilt the bowl and 
the juice will run off. 

— Susan Asanovic, Wilton, CT 

Carving Turkey Breast 

For the best-looking slices of turkey 
breast, and for easier carving, I remove 
the whole breast from a roast turkey 




(after it sits for 30 minutes to cool and to 
let the juices redistribute). I usually re- 
move the breast after I've cut off the legs 
and wings. To cut off the breast, I place 
the knife on one side of the breastbone 
near the neck and cut toward the tail. As 
I cut between the bone and the meat, I 
pry the breast meat away with my hand 
or a spoon. I can then slice the breast like 




a roast, perpendicular to the grain, mak- 
ing the slices as thick or as thin as I like. 
The resulting slices are more uniform 
than conventionally carved turkey- 
breast slices, and I don't have to maneu- 
ver around the rest of the bird to get a 
good amount of meat. 

— Gary Turzilli, 
Continental Chef, 
New York, NY 

Icing Fish 

Fish and shellfish should be kept on ice in 
the refrigerator before they're cooked to 
keep them from deteriorating. But this is 
usually messy because the ice melts into a 
watery solution. I've found that "blue 
ice" (the packets of blue liquid coated in 
hard plastic that you use in coolers) is 
great for keeping fish very cold in the re- 
frigerator. I keep some at the ready in the 
f reezer for when I bring home fresh f ish. 

— Jerry Y. Seaward, 
Pasadena, CA 

Grating Nutmeg 

I've never bought a nutmeg mill and I 
don't need one. Instead, I scrape off nut- 
meg particles with a vegetable peeler or 
even just a sharp knife. It's easier to con- 
trol where the nutmeg falls this way and 
hence easier to gather and measure. 

— Ruth Scott, Beavercreek, OH 
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Brew Your Own 

MlCROBREWERY OR 

Import Quality 
Beer At Home! 

The James Page Brewery offers its 
expertise to get you started with a 
rewarding new hobby. Our FREE 
catalog contains everything for the 
homebrewer, including a complete 
ingredient and equipment package 
that is perfect for the beginner. 
Makes a great Christmas Gift! 
Call or write today. 

1-800-347-4042 

James Page Brewing Co. 

1300 QuincyAve. NE 
Minneapolis MN 55413 



The Great Southwest 
Spice Company® 



Our Atl Natural Southwest Products 
Capture The True Flavor 
Of The "Great Southwest." 




The Great Southwest Spice Company offers three 
products for your culinary exploration. Our Chili 
Seasoning allows you to create your own variations j 

on classic dishes such as chili, spicy fried rice, 
enchiladas and fajitas. Our BBQ Pit Rub will lend a 
hot Texas kick to your barbecue dishes, and our 
Sweet-n-Smoky Marinade will send your taste buds^ 
on a real journey! 
Chef Randy Skinner 
The Great Southwest Spice Company 
P.O. Box 914 
Franklin, Tennessee 37065 
(800) 220-2289 
Call loday to order your taste of The Great Southwest 




50 Years of 
Singing The Blues! 



For 50 years Famous Maytag Blue Cheese has 
been a cheese lovers' delight. Today, each 
wheel is still made by hand and cave aged to 
perfection. Maytag Blue is recognized among 
the world's finest cheeses. And with the same 
dedication to quality, we offer a variety of other 
fine cheeses. 

2 lb wheel of Maytag Blue @ $19.25 each 
4 lb wheel of Maytag Blue @ $35. 75 each 
(Plus $5.00 delivety per address) 

fflautajf Dairy Farms 

Dept. 163^ P.O. Box 806 • Newton, IA 50208 
5 1 5-792- 1 1 33 Tol I Free : 1 -800-247-2458 

Fax: 515-792-1567 
Discover, Visa, M/Q AmEx • Ask for a Free catalog 



(The Kfmfs and 



Mariner Tours invites you to join 
our small, escorted group to ex- 
plore the classic cuisine and inno- 
vative wines of this region. This 
opportunity includes 



S nights at a beautifully restored 

15th century farmhouse 
Gourmet cooking classes conducted 
by the proprietress es of the 
Scuola Di Arte Culinaria "Cor- 
don Bleu " of Florence 
Lectures on Italian wine and wine 
tasting, the history and tradition 
of cooking, and olive oil 
Tours and tastings at premier es- 
tates of the region 
And much more.,. 



October 12-21, 1994 
limited to 12 participants 

To reserve a space, or for a 
brochure, please call today 



Mariner Tours I -6 17 -267 -6 1 13 



Enjoy the Pleasures of Cooking! 

Discover the professional chef in you 
with the same marvelous kitchen 
equipment chefs use. 72 full^color 
pages filled with everything you 
need to turn a meal into a master- 
piece. "You're the Boss!" 100% satis- 
faction guaranteed. Free Catalog. 
Call 1-800-338-3232 and mention 
code 9048 for your free catalog and a 
$5.00 Gift Certificate. 




Hyatt Fruit Company 

Since 1 946 



Make this winter season even more 
special with the sweetest navel 
oranges or world famous plump and 
juicy Indian River ruby red grapefruit. 
Picked and packed fresh on your 
order. Send or call for a full 2/5 bushel 
of good eatin' and squeezin' pleasure. 
Just $16.95 + $3.00 S&H. 

Call 1-800-327-5810 or write to: 

P.O. Box 639 
Vero Beach, FL 32961 

GRAPEFRUIT ORANGES 
ORDER # FC1 ORDER # FC2 

SORRY, NO MIXES 
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Tips 



Liners Hold More 
Than Baby's Milk 




Disposable baby-bottle liners are a great 
way to freeze leftover liquids in portions 
that can be more useful than ice -cube- 
size portions. Just pour extra buttermilk, 
broth (cooled first), fruit juice, wine, or 
any other liquid into the liner, which is 
marked with measurements and holds up 
to eight ounces. No more guessing how 
many cubes of stock you'll need. The 
liner is easier to fill if you put it inside a 
baby's bottle, but you can also prop it up 
in a glass. Stand the filled liners in the 
door of the freezer until solid. Then store 
in a plastic bag. The liner tears away eas- 
ily from the frozen liquid so you can put 
the stored broth or juice in the micro- 
wave or a saucepan, or just place the 
liner in a cup to thaw. One small draw- 
back — liners can't go into the micro- 
wave. Liners are sold in boxes of 100 or 
more at most drug stores. 

— Mary MacVean, 
Jackson Heights, NY 

Moist and Fresh Bread 

In my work as a professional baker, I've 
found that half a cup of instant potato 
flakes per six cups of flour will give a 
loaf of bread more body and keep it 
moister and fresher longer. Another 
way I improve a loaf's longevity, as well 
as its rising capacity, is to add a tea- 
spoon of malt powder (available from 




CALIFORNIA 

CULINARY 
ACADEMY 



GO PROFESSIONAL 

• Full-time 16 month Culinary Arts AOS degree program. 

• 30- week Baking and Pastry Arts Certificate program. 

• Hands-on culinary experience. 

• International Chef /Instructors. 

• Financial Aid available to those who qualify. 

• Placement service for graduates. 

• Accredited by the ACFEI and ACCSCT. 

• Housing Services. 

1 • 800 • BAY • CHEF 

625 Polk Street San Francisco, CA 94102 



THE 
LARGEST 
ASSORTMENT 

OF CHILES 
1 IN THE U.S.! 



AlfonsO 




AUTHENTIC 
MEXICAN 

INGREDIENTS 
AND 
UTENSILS! 



PHONE /) FAX 

1.800.456.6100 I 1.800.765.7373 

P.O. BOX 201988 AUSTIN, TEXAS 78720-1988 




INSPIRED BY HISTORIC 19TH CENTURY 
RECIPES & DESIGNS 
FLOWER & HERB VINEGARS 
• PRESERVES & JELLIES • FRUITS IN LIQUEUR 
•SCONE MIXES • SAVOURIES 
BEAUTY &GR00MING AIDS 
ONE-OF-A-KIND HOME ACCESSORIES & SUNDRIES 

Write or call for free catalog: 
£THE VICTORIAN CUPBOARD Catalog, $ 

^P.O. Box 1852, Old Chelsea Station, NY 10113; \ 



1-800-653-8033 




The Perfect Gourmet Gift! It's 
Uniquely Mississippi! 

A NEW cookbook of exciting and 
unusual catfish recipes from this 
gourmet restaurant in the 
Mississippi Delta- 
Hard cover that opens flat $14.95 

Out <^owimet <Piz <zMixzs qxc 

S}a£u£ous! 
Call to order or receive our brochure 

1-800-833-7731 

P.O. Box 540, Indianola, MS 38751 
FAX: 601-887-5547 
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Monsieur 
TENDER-IZE-EUR* 



• No Splattering 
No Chemicals 



THE FAST AND EASY 
TO USE ... MEAT 




• Tenderizes All Cuts 
of Meats In seconds 

• USDA/FDA Materials 
Dishwasher Safe 

• Only $24.95 (+Post.) 

Call now ! ! ! 



TENDERIZING DEVICE (fifister T£NC>£RIZ£R) 1 -800-736-0990 




FEATURING A COMPLETE SELECTION OF 
OVER 500 SPECIALTY FOOD ITEMS AND 
INGREDIENTS FROM AROUND THE WORLD. 

WE HAVE BEEN SERVICING THE FINEST 
RESTAURANTS AND HOTELS IN CHICAGO 
FOR OVER 1 1 YEARS. NOW YOU CAN HAVE 
THIS SERVICE DELIVERED TO YOUR DOOR 

SEND $2.00 FOR A CATALOG, 1 YEAR 
SUBSCRIPTION AND $5.00 COUPON. 

SPECIALTY FOODS by Sotiros Inc. 
P.O. BOX 1913 
BRIDGEVIEWIL 60455 



You Won't Find 
This Great Chardonnay 
Anywhere Else! 

Our newly released 1 993 Preston Ranch Chardonnay 
is available exclusively from the winery. . . for just 
$96 a case. The last six vintages of Preston Ranch 
Chardonnay have been Gold Medal winners, so this 
one won't last long! Order today and we'll deliver to 
your home or office. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

$10 INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
As an introduction to Windsor's Preston Ranch 
Chardonnay, order one bottle - one time only - 
for only $10. 

In 1 993, our winemaker received the Andre 
Tchelistcheff "Winemaker of the Year" award from 
BonAppetit magazine. One taste of this classic 
Chardonnay and you'll understand why. 



TO ORDER, CALL 
800-333-9987 

OFFER EXPIRES 12/31/94 
CA, NY, IL, FL AND OR 
RESIDENTS ONLY. 




Lessons In 
Creative Cuisine 

"Cooking with Class" 
Announces New 
Class Schedule 

Heart of Pa. Mountains, 1% 
hrs. from Manhattan, minutes 
to Victorian Village of Milf ord, 
Pa. Commercial Kitchen Studio, 
lOOO Cookbook Research 
Library 



GUEST CHEF SERIES, 
DAY CLASSES, 
WEEK-LONG 
DESSERT FRENZY, 
THE BASICS 



Call/Write for Brochure 

Cooking w/Class 
2221 Twin Lakes Rd. 
Shohola, Pa. 18458 

717-296-6066 

or 

800-226-6540 



Tips 



baking-supply stores and catalogs) to 
the dry ingredients. 

—Pat Melilli, Wappingers Falls, NY 

Peeling Citrus with a Fork 

If you want a good chunk of citrus peel 
without disturbing the fruit inside, you 




can peel any citrus fruit with a fork. 
Starting at one pole, slip one tine of the 
fork under the skin of the fruit and cut 
up and down through the skin all the way 
back to the starting point. Make one 
more fork cut at a right angle to the first 
cut, then peel off the four quarters. 

— John Temille, Naples, FL 

Getting the Coffee Out 

When using an upright Braun- or Krups- 
type coffee grinder, turn the grinder up- 
side down while you re still grinding. Stop 
grinding, lightly tap the grinder on the 
counter once or twice, and take off the 
cap. All the ground coffee or spices are in 
the cap and ready to be dispensed. 

— Erin J. Donahue, Westerly, Rl 

Prying Open Oysters 

If you're faced with a sinkful of oysters 
but don't have an oyster knife to open 
them, you can use a church-key type of 
can opener instead. 

Hold the oyster with a dishtowel so 
that the shell doesn't cut you. Find the 
small opening between the shells on the 
narrow, hinged end of the oyster. Wedge 
the pointed tip of the can opener be- 
tween the shells and, with a quick twist 
of the wrist, pry the shells apart. You're 
actually breaking the muscle that keeps 
the shell closed. Don't work too fast, 
though, or the shells may splinter. Slide 
the can opener between the shells all the 
way around the oyster and then pull the 
two shells apart. 

— Pamela Lloyd Owen, 
Newfields, NH ♦ 
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Make an 
Autumn Menu 
with Roasted 
Duck 

A two-step cooking method means 
it's easy to orchestrate this dinner 

BY TOM DOUGLAS 



Duck is one ofmy favorite autumn ingredients. 
The dark, rich flesh is a natural in cool- 
weather dishes. And the livers — ah, the livers — 
fodder for the perfect pate, served with a big hunk of 
crusty bread. I love cooking in autumn not only be- 
cause of duck, but because it's the time ofyear when I 
can't wait to dig into the seasonal produce. Hearty 
greens, like ruby chard and kale, and earthy roots, like 
parsnips, celery root, and rutabagas, actually look fresh 
on the market shelves, instead of having that wilted 
January look. I can still f ind some of the last naturally 
ripened tree fruit like Bosc pears, quince, and per- 
simmons. Fragrant, first-of-the -season pineapples, 
papayas, and other tropicals hit the shelves with jet- 
age freshness. The menu I'm presenting here incorpo- 
rates these late fall and early winter ingredients. 

SIMPLE RULES FOR MENU DESIGN 

Seasonality is one of the three principles I apply 
when planning a menu. I use produce at its peak 
and ingredients that fit the "feel" of the season. My 
second rule is no mixing cultures — no polenta with 
enchiladas! Third, I work around "the three Ts": 

Taste — fresh flavors that work well together. 

Texture — a variety of feelings on the palate, from 
the crunch of a pear to the chewiness of meat to the 
melt of creamy mashed potatoes. 

Temperature — a mixture of hot, cold, and room 
temperature components. 




For a full-bodied 
sauce, brown the in- 
gredients thoroughly 
and use a good red 
wine. After browning, 
the author degreases 
the pan, deglazes 
with some pinot noir, 
and then simmers 
everything with 
chicken stock. 

Cook the duck a sec- 
ond time to make the 
skin super-crispy and 

to get rid of the extra 
fat. Cook it skin side 
down in a very hot 
pan until deep golden 
brown, and then finish 
with a few more min- 
utes in a hot oven. 



Even if I can't achieve the three Ts on one plate, 
I try to offer the balance in the different courses of 
my meal. In my autumn menu, I've got lots of taste, 
textures, and temperatures: crispy-skinned, chewy- 
fleshed duck served hot, crunchy grilled fresh pear 
and kale salad served room temperature with a sharp 
vinaigrette, creamy mash of celery root and potato 
lively with herbs, and a soft and crunchy combo of 
silky duck-liver pate on toasted crostini. The dessert 
pairs frosty sweet-tart pineapple ice with crisp and 
slightly spicy-hot ginger cookies. 

DUCK KNOW-HOW 

Duck has gotten an unfair reputation as a bird that's 
very fatty and very "gourmet." While it's true that 
duck does have a lot of fat, my method renders off 
most of it, so I'm left with very tender, rich meat and 
crisp skin, but no excess grease. As for being "too 
gourmet," duck is so versatile that it can take on 
many guises, from a delicate strip of rare breast meat 
in a fancy "nouvelle" French dish, to a gutsy Czech 
braised dish where the duck is cooked with caraway 
and cabbage until it's falling off the bone. 

One of the easiest, and one of my favorite, ways 
to cook and present duck takes the best from both 
these styles. The duck flesh is well done, but it still 
has a firm bite to it, and the skin is very crispy. I roast 
the duck until it's just done and cut it into serving 
pieces (so I don't have to carve at the table — not an 
easy thing to do with duck). I usually take out a 
couple of bones so it's easier to eat. All this I do 
ahead of time. When it's time to serve the dinner, I 
saute the duck parts, skin side down, for a few min- 
utes to render out any more fat and to crisp up the 
skin, and then I slide the saute pan into the oven to 
reheat the meat. I don't always serve this duck with 
a sauce, but I love the easy one in this article, made 
from the duck trimmings and flavored with salty 
black olives and fragrant fresh orange. 

If you're lucky enough to have fresh duck avail- 
able in your market, as we do in Seattle, then by all 
means get it, if it smells good and if the skin feels 
squeaky, not slimy. (I'm not kidding, smell it. It should 
have little "duck-like" aroma, but it shouldn't smell 
like old socks.) If you're not happy with the smell and 
feel, or if you don't have fresh duck, buy a frozen, 
farm-raised "Long Island duck" or "Peking duck" that 
you can usually find next to the frozen turkeys and 
game hens in a grocery store. Sometimes it's better to 
get a good frozen product than a "fresh" one that's 
been around too long. Try to buy a frozen bird a few 
days ahead of your dinner so that it thaws naturally in 
your refrigerator rather than under running water. 

Ducks may look big, but they don't really have 
much meat on them — they're kind of "hollow" with 
lots of space in the cavity. A 4Vi* to 5 -pound duck 
will serve two people a nicely boned-out breast por- 
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tion and a leg and thigh portion. The relatively 
small yield of a duck is another reason why my 
recipe, in which the ducks are carved and boned in 
the kitchen, is good for entertaining. If you had to 
present whole duck for several guests, you'd need a 
pretty huge platter. With the recipe in my menu, 
you can arrange each portion on each guest's plate 
in the kitchen, or arrange all the portions on a plat- 
ter that looks appetizing and graceful. 

WHICH WINE? 

You have a lot of possible wine choices for this meal. 
Try to pick a wine with a good acid level. For ex- 
ample, the duck and sauce are very rich, so I 
wouldn't pair the dish with a big, fat burgundy with 
lots of overripe fruit flavors; instead, I'd choose a 
good, young Oregon pinot noir, which seems crisper 
to me. Nebbiolo-based wines from the Barbaresco 
and Barolo regions of Italy are perfect complements, 
as is a spicy Tuscan Chianti or a full-flavored syrah- 
based Rhone wine. 

To have the most fun with wine and food pair- 
ing, buy four different half-bottles of your favorite 
wines and come to your own conclusions as to what 
goes best with the meal. Another fun wine partner 
is rose Champagne, which gives you both acid and 
body. At my restaurant, I've done many Cham- 
pagne dinners and the wine works beautifully 
throughout the meal. 

ROASTED DUCK WITH OLIVE & ORANGE SAUCE 

It's amazing how much fat comes from a five-pound duck — 
up to two cups — so be sure to roast the ducks on a rack 
in a pan that will catch the fat during cooking. Pour off the 
extra fat if your oven starts to get smoky. If you like, save 
the melted duck fat, strain it, and use it later for frying 
potatoes — delicious! Duck fat has more flavor and less cho- 
lesterol than butter. The strained fat will keep for up to a 
month in a tightly closed jar in the refrigerator. Serves four. 



Be generous with the 
seasoning. Put fresh 
rosemary, lemon, salt, 
and pepper inside the 
duck, sprinkling more 
salt and pepper on 
the outside. 




You don't need all 
this extra skin at the 

neck opening, so cut it 
off about an inch from 
the body. Make sure 
to pull off and discard 
any chunks of fat 
from the neck and 
tail openings. 



2 fresh or frozen, thawed ducks, 

4 J /2to5lb. each 
4 big sprigs fresh rosemary 
1 lemon, quartered 
Salt and freshly ground black 

pepper 

FOR THE STOCK: 
Reserved necks, hearts, gizzards, 
and wing tips from 2 ducks 

1 large onion, quartered 

2 carrots, chopped rough 
2 celery ribs, chopped rough 

1 leek, trimmed, rinsed, and split 

2 shallots, quartered 
1 head garlic, unpeeled, cut in half 

crosswise 
1 cup good red wine (preferably 
the wine you'll drink with the 
duck) 

6 cups homemade chicken stock 

(or 3 cups canned low-salt stock 

and 3 cups water) 
6 black peppercorns 
1 bay leaf 

FOR THE SAUCE: 
8 to 10 pitted and halved oil<ured 

black olives 
Juice and julienned zest of half an 

orange (about V4 cup juice) 
V2 tsp. chopped fresh thyme leaves 
Salt and freshly ground black peppt 

Trim the duck — Retrieve all the parts from the duck 
cavities — you should have necks, hearts, gizzards, livers, 
and maybe paper bags. Set the livers aside for the pate and 
save the rest of the parts (except the bags) to be browned 
for the stock. (Even if you don't make the pate, don't use 
the livers in the stock. They'll make it very bitter.) 

With a sharp knife or poultry shears, cut off the wing 
tips, two joints from the end. Reserve the wing tips for 
the stock. Unfold the flap of skin at the neck opening and 
trim it so it's 1 in. long (see photo at left). The skin 
shrinks as it cooks, so if you trim it too close, the breast 
meat will be exposed. Too much neck skin, however, will 
make the duck too fatty. Pull out any visible lumps of fat 
from around the cavity opening. Stuff the cavities with 
the rosemary and lemon quarters, and then season with 
salt and pepper. Season the outside too. Let the birds sit 
for about 30 min. The salt dehydrates the skin a little bit 
and makes for a crispier bird. 

Roast the ducks — I don't truss my ducks for roasting: 
I've found that the denser leg and thigh portions cook 
more quickly and evenly when they aren't held close to the 
body, and the breast meat doesn't dry out waiting for the 
leg and thigh to cook. 

Heat the oven to 500°F. Put the ducks in a roasting 
pan fitted with a rack (I usually use a cake-cooling rack). 
Make sure they don't hang over the edge. Roast the 
ducks for 30 min. at the high temperature, then turn the 
oven down to 350° and cook for 35 to 45 more min. To 
test for doneness, tilt the duck so the juices run from the 
cavity. When they are pink-gray instead of red, the duck 
is done. You can double-check by inserting a thermom- 
eter in the thigh; it should read 1 50° to 1 60°, I cook my 
ducks so they're slightly pink at the joint because I'm 
going to cook them more after carving. Take the ducks 
from the oven and leave them to cool and firm up (or 
"set") for about an hour. 

While the ducks are roasting, make the stock — 
Heat a large, heavy-based saucepan or saute pan, add 




The ducks need to rest 
after roasting. Leave 
them for 30 minutes to 
cool down and firm up 
so you can cut them 
into portions without 
burning your hands 
and without damaging 
the crisp, roasted skin. 
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Cutting the duck in the kitchen is easier than carving it at 
the table. After the duck has cooled slightly, cut it into portions 
that are cooked again just before service until they're crispy. 
Here, the author is cutting along the central breastbone and 
down either side of the wishbone at the neck opening. 



the reserved duck parts, and cook for a few minutes until 
they start to brown. You shouldn't need to add any oil 
because the duck parts will give off fat as they cook. Add 
the onions, carrots, celery, leek, shallots, and garlic and 
continue cooking, stirring the ingredients around so they 
don't stick, until everything is nicely caramelized, about 
1 5 min. Carefully pour off any accumulated fat and then 
add the red wine (see photo on p. 27). Boil for a few 
minutes, scraping the bottom of the pan to dissolve the 
caramelized juices. Add the stock or water, the pepper- 
corns, and the bay leaf. Simmer for about 1 hour, adding 
more water or stock if necessary to keep the bones 
covered. Don't let the stock boil vigorously or it will 
be cloudy and greasy. Strain the stock through a fine 
strainer. You should have about 4 cups. Let it sit for 
5 to 1 min. so the fat floats to the top and then skim. 

Make the sauce — Pour the stock into a smaller clean 
saucepan and simmer to reduce until it's very flavorful and 
slightly viscous, about 30 min. Add the olives, orange zest 
and juice, and thyme, and season with salt and pepper. 
Simmer a few more minutes so the flavors develop, taste 
again, and set aside until you're ready to serve. 

Carve the ducks — After the ducks have rested and set 
for about 30 min., cut them into their serving portions. 
This is best done on a cutting board that's set over your 
sink because it can be messy. The duck skin is now fragile, 
so be careful and work slowly or you'll tear the skin. A 
good, flexible boning knife makes this job easier. 

Place the duck back side down, the legs pointing toward 
you. Feel for the natural division between the leg and the 
body. Cut into the division and follow the contour of the 
body cavity with the knife edge facing toward the cavity, so 
you don't gouge the thigh meat. Bend the leg away from 
the body to expose the actual joint. Cut through the joint 
and remove the leg-thigh. Do the same on the other side. 



Nowturn the duck around so the wishbone (neck 
end) faces you. Starting from the far end, run your knife 
down the side of the central breast ridge and along the 
angle of the wishbone. Repeat on the other side (see 
photo at left). With your thumb, gently pull the breast 
meat away from one side of the rib cage, freeing the 
meat with your knife as necessary. When the breast is 
released back to the wing joint, cut through the joint. 
Repeat on the other side. Put all four duck pieces — 
two breast-wing portions, two leg-thigh portions — skin 
side down on the cutting board and trim off any fat 
or gristle. Keep covered and chilled until you're ready to 
finish cooking. You can prepare the duck to this point up 
to 24 hours ahead. 

Finish the dish and serve — First, heat the oven to 
450°. On the range, heat a large ovenproof saute or fry- 
ing pan and put the duck pieces, skin side down, in the 
pan. Cook over high heat until the skin is golden and 
crispy and morefat has been rendered. Turn over the 
duck pieces (see photo on p. 26). Tilt the pan and spoon 
off the accumulated fat. Now put the pan in the oven 
and cook for another 1 min. until the duck pieces are 
heated through. Arrange on warm plates or a platter and 
serve, with the sauce on the side. 




CELERY-ROOT PUREE 

Celery root, also called celeriac, 
has gnarly skin that should be 
peeled with a sharp paring 
knife. Serves four: 



Celery root is very gnarly, 
so use a sturdy knife to trim 
and peel it The green tops 
are fragrant but not edible, 
so discard them. You 'II lose 
a lot of the root through 
peeling, so larger roots yield 
more usable flesh. 



1 Va lb. Russet or Yellow Finn 
potatoes, peeled 

1 lb. celery root, peeled 
2oz.(4 Tbs.) soft goat cheese 

2 oz. (4 Tbs.) unsalted butter 
2 to 4 Tbs. milk or cream, if necessary 
1 Tbs. chopped fresh parsley 

1 tsp. chopped fresh chervil (optional) 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper 

Quarter the potatoes and cut the celery root into pieces 
about half the size of the potato quarters (celery root 



ORCHESTRATING 
THE MEAL 

This menu works 
beautifully for enter- 
taining since so much 
can be prepared 
ahead. Here's a sug- 
gested countdown to 
help organize and 
time the work. — T.D. 

2 days ahead: 

♦ Thaw ducks, if 
frozen 

♦ Make pineapple 
sorbet 

7 day ahead: 

♦ Trim ducks 

♦ Make duck stock 

♦ Make liver pate 

Morning of 
dinner: 

♦ Make ginger 
cookies 

♦ Roast and portion 
ducks 

♦ Make sauce 

♦ Clean and stem kale 

♦ Make celery-root 
puree 

Just before 
sitting down: 

♦ Spread pate on 
toasts 

♦Crisp and reheat 

duck 
♦Reheat sauce 

♦ Reheat puree 

♦ Grill pears and 
assemble salad 
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An autumn salad 
of bitter kale and 
sweet pear. Douglas 
likes to combine tex- 
tures, tastes, and 
temperatures on one 
plate, so he serves 
this room-temperature 
salad alongside his hot 
main dish. 



takes longer to cook). Put the potatoes and celery root in 
a large pan, cover with cold, salted water, bring to a boil 
and cook until very tender when poked with a knife, 
1 5 to 20 min., and drain thoroughly. Add the goat 
cheese and butter and mash with a potato masher. Add 
a little milk or cream if the mixture is too dry and lumpy. 
When the texture is fairly smooth, add the herbs and 
season with salt and pepper. If you like, you can put the 
cooked potatoes and celery root through a ricer or food 
mill first, and then add the remaining ingredients. If you 
make the puree ahead, reheat it in a double boiler so you 
don't scorch it. 
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GRILLED PEAR & KALE SALAD 

At the restaurant, I grill my pears on the kitchen grill, but 
you can use a ridged grill pan, or even just a heavy skillet. 
Serves four. 

1 small bunch fresh kale, about 1 lb. 

1 ripe pear 
Extra-virgin olive oil 
4 Tbs. walnut oil 

2 Tbs. rice vinegar or cider vinegar 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper 
Juice of V4 lemon 

Cut off the tough stems from the kale leaves, pull off any 
tough central ribs, and rinse thoroughly. Blanch the leaves 
in a large pot of boiling salted water until they're tender 
but still have a bite to them, about 1 min. Rinse the leaves 
under cold water to stop the cooking; dry in a salad spinner 
or on a dishtowel. Set aside until you're ready to assemble 
and serve the salad. 

Heat the grill or the skillet. Cut the pear into eight 
wedges and cut out any tough core. Brush the wedges 
with the olive oil and place them on the hot grill or skillet. 
Cook, turning once, until both sides get nice grill marks or 
browned edges (if the pear is really ripe, cook it a little less 
so it doesn't fall apart). Keep warm. 

When you're ready to serve the salad, put the kale, pear, 
walnut oil, vinegar, salt, and pepper in a large mixing bowl. 
Squeeze in the lemon juice and toss everything gently to 
coat. Serve immediately. 



The duck-liver pate is 
DUCK-LIVER PATE . . H .. r . 

CROSTINI quick, easy, and delicious. 

You can serve these toasts as The liver 9 ets brief saute 

an appetizer or as a garnish to with shallots, a splash of 

the main dish. Or make the sherry, and a pinch of 

pate and save it for an indul- nerbs After a few m j nutes 

gence later; tightly covered, it cqq[ the mixturegoes 
keeps for at least three days in 

the refrigerator. Makesabout mt0 the ^od processor 

12 toasts. with lots °f butter to be- 

2 duck livers come ^ rich s P read ' 

1 tsp. olive oil 
1 shallot, chopped 

1 bay leaf 

1 A tsp. chopped fresh marjoram 

2 Tbs. dry sherry 

4oz.(8 Tbs.) unsalted butter, room temperature 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper 
4 to 8 slices of toasted French bread, V2-in. thick 
Fresh chives for decoration (optional) 

Trim any yellowish spots, fat, or gristle from the livers. Heat 
a small nonstick skillet to very hot. Add the oil and let it just 
start to smoke. Add the shallot and saute, shaking the pan, 
until it starts to soften, about 1 min. Add the livers (stand 
back because they'll spit), bay leaf, and marjoram and 
cook, stirring, another couple of minutes, until the livers are 
just pink in the middle (check by cutting into one with a 
knife). Add the sherry to deglaze (see photo above), scrape 
the pan with a wooden spoon to dissolve any caramelized 
juices, and remove from the heat. Remove the bay leaf. 

When the liver mixture is cool, put it in a food processor 
with the butter. (If you add the livers while they're still hot, 
they will melt the butter and you won't get the best tex- 
ture.) Process until very smooth. Season with salt and pep- 
per and refrigerate. 

About 30 min. before you're ready to serve, take the 
pate out of the refrigerator and leave it at room tempera- 
ture to soften. To serve, spread a generous dollop on the 
toasted bread and decorate with chives if you like. 
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FINE COOKING 



PINEAPPLE SORBET 

It's best to make this sorbet using an ice-cream maker — the 
texture will be smoother — but you can freeze it "granita- 
style" without any special equipment (see below). The 
flavor will still be delicious, but the texture will be slightly 
grainy. Makes 3V2 cups. 

2 A cup sugar 
2 A cup water 

1 small (I V2 lb.), very ripe, fragrant pineapple 

2 Tbs. good-quality dark rum 
2 tsp. vanilla extract 

Combine the sugar and water in a small saucepan and heat 
to boiling, stirring until the sugar is completely dissolved. 
Remove the syrup from the heat and chill. 

Peel and core the pineapple, (making sure to remove all 
the hard bits) and cut it into chunks. Puree it in a food proces- 
sor until very smooth. You should have 2 cups. Stir together 
the sugar syrup, pineapple, rum, and vanilla. Process in an 
ice-cream maker, following the manufacturer's instructions. 

For a granita-style sorbet, pour the mixture into a shal- 
low container. Freeze until a fair amount of ice crystals 
begin to form, then stir vigorously with a fork to break 
them up. Repeat the freezing and stirring until the mixture 
is thoroughly frozen but slushy. Let freeze undisturbed until 
about 1 5 min. before serving time. 

For sorbet made by either method, let it sit at room 
temperature to soften slightly before scooping into a ball. 







DAHLIA GINGER COOKIES 

These chewy cookies are "hot" with 
fresh ginger — a great foil to the 
frozen sorbet. The cookies are best 
eaten the day they're baked, or you 
can wrap them well and freeze 
them for up to a month. Makes 
4 dozen cookies. 

6oz.(12 Tbs.) un salted butter, 

softened 
1 cup sugar 
legg 

V4 cup molasses 

1 tsp. grated fresh ginger 

(Ingredient list continues) 



A refreshing finale — 

frosty pineapple sorbet 
and "hot" ginger 
cookies. Both can be 
made ahead, so the 
dessert is perfect 
for parties. 



W oz. (2V2 cups) flour 
2 tsp. baking soda 
V 2 tsp. salt 
V2 tsp. cinnamon 
Sugar for dipping 

This recipe works best using a mixer fitted with a paddle, 
but you can use a regular mixer or a wooden spoon. 
Cream the butter and sugar until smooth. Add the egg, 
molasses, and ginger and mix a little more until blended. 
Sift together the dry ingredients, add them to the mixture, 
and continue mixing until a smooth dough is formed. If 
the dough seems very soft at this point, put it in the refriger- 
ator for 20 to 30 min. 

Heat the oven to 350°. Turn the dough outof the bowl 
and divide it into about 36 marble-size balls. Roll the balls in 
sugar and place them on nonstick or parchment-lined baking 
sheets about 2 in. apart. Flatten the balls slightly with your 
fingers. Bake in the heated oven until golden brown, about 
1 min. Transfer the cookies to a rack to cool completely, then 
store in an airtight container until ready to serve. 

Tom Douglas is chef /owner of The Dahlia Lounge in 
downtown Seattle. He's the chair of Seattle's Share 
Our Strength, a national organization that raises 
money to feed hungry people. In March, he received the 
James Beard Foundation award for Best Chef in the 
Pacific Northwest. ♦ 



Autumn on a plate. 

Crisp-skinned, rich 
duck, creamy celery - 
root puree, crunchy 
pear and kale salad, 
garnished with a 
silky pate of duck liver 
on toast. 
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Americans love many types of cookies, but 
the Italian-born biscotti are the first to 
seriously rival the popularity of the chocolate-chip 
cookie. Biscotti are versatile cookies, and their 
crunch can be habit-forming. They go perfectly with 
coffee for breakfast, can be nibbled as an afternoon 
snack, and they're a wonderful accompaniment to 
many desserts. Biscotti can even end a meal them- 
selves when served with a glass of dessert wine. As 
the executive pastry chef for the Stars restaurant 
and cafes, I make several types of biscotti. I'm going 
to describe how biscotti get their crunchy texture, 
offer baking tips and suggestions for making your 
own variations, and give recipes for three distinctly 
different biscotti. 

HOW BISCOTTI GET THEIR CRUNCH 

The way biscotti are made is apparent in their 
name: biscotti means "twice -cooked." The dough 
is formed into logs and baked until golden brown, 
the logs are then sliced, and the individual bis- 
cotti are baked again to give them their charac- 
teristic dryness. 

Aside from the fact that they are cooked to dry- 
ness, biscotti naturally keep longer than other 
cookies because most versions don't contain butter. 
The average shelf life is two to four weeks — if they 
don't get eaten before that! The harder the bis- 
cotti, the longer they will stay fresh. Adding butter 
to the recipe shortens the shelf life to a week. 

There are several schools of thought about how 
hard biscotti should be. Some people like biscotti 
to be very dry and jaw-breaking hard, so hard that 
the cookies must be dipped into coffee or wine for 
fear of breaking teeth. Others prefer biscotti 
crunchy but not hard. I like the texture in be- 
tween — crunchy but not so hard that the biscotti 
have to be dunked. 

Generally, biscotti made without butter are drier 
and harder. Most cookies contain butter, so it's a 
nice change to bite into the distinct texture of bis- 
cotti made without butter. Adding butter provides 
additional moisture and makes a cookie that's 
lighter and crunchier, but I think it makes the flavor 
less intense. Of my three biscotti recipes here, the 
almond biscotti are the hardest, and the macadamia 
biscotti, with butter, are the softest. 

MIXING THE DOUGH 

Biscotti are simple to make. An electric mixer 
makes the process easier, but a large bowl and a 

A nut-lover's dream. You can't have too many nuts in biscotti, 
though citrus zests, chocolate, and aniseed add their flavor 
too. Learn how to make traditional Almond Biscotti (left), Triple- 
Chocolate Biscotti with hazelnuts (middle), and Macadamia- 
Nut Biscotti (right). 




wooden spoon are really all you need. Mix the 
biscotti dough just until the ingredients are com- 
bined, but no longer. If the dough is overmixed, 
the texture of the biscotti becomes finer and 
denser. If you do use an electric mixer, it's a good 
idea to mix in the last bit of dry ingredients by 
hand to ensure that you don't go too far (see 
photo above). Beating the eggs together thor- 
oughly before adding them to the dry ingredients 
will also ensure even incorporation and prevent 
overmixing. 

FORMING THE LOGS 

Once the dough is mixed, it will be a little tacky. To 
shape the dough into a log, lightly sprinkle flour on 
the work surface, on top of the dough, and on your 
hands. Use just enough flour to roll out the logs 
and prevent sticking; you don't want the logs to be 
covered thickly with flour. With your palms, roll 
the biscotti dough into even logs (see photos on 
p. 34) . I generally make them two inches in diam- 
eter and anywhere from ten to fourteen inches 
long, depending on the quantity of the dough and 
the size of the baking sheet. You can adjust these 
measurements if you like smaller or bigger biscotti, 
but be sure to take into account that the baking 
time will change as well. Smaller logs will take less 
time to bake than larger logs. 

Pick up the logs with your hands and transfer 
them to a baking sheet that has been lined with 
kitchen parchment, which makes cleanup easier. If 



Don't overmix the 
batter or the biscotti 
will be fine-crumbed 
and dense. Turn the 
dough out of the mix- 
ing bowl while it's still 
crumbly and knead 
in the last bit of flour 
by hand. 
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It doesn't take much 
pressure to form logs, 

simply roll out the 
dough with your 
hands. Luchetti works 
on a marble surface, 
which stays cool and 
helps keep the dough 
from sticking. 



For small biscotti, 
shape the dough into 
long, narrow logs. 

For larger biscotti, 
make the logs wider 
and shorter. 




you don't have kitchen parchment, lightly grease 
the baking sheet before putting the logs on it. 

BAKING, COOLING, BAKING AGAIN 

Biscotti logs are generally baked at 350°F until 
they're light golden brown in color, about 30 min- 
utes. Cooking time may vary depending on your 
oven and on the ingredients in a particular biscotti 
recipe. When the logs have finished their first bak- 
ing, they'll have expanded in size and will be firm 
but not dry. (Biscotti are edible after their first 
cooking, but they aren't half as good as when 
twice-baked.) 

Chocolate biscotti should bake at 325°. The 
lower temperature allows for slower baking, which 
will prevent the cocoa powder from getting over- 
toasted and giving the biscotti a burnt taste. 

After the biscotti logs have cooled, slice them 
3 /4 inch thick (see photo below). I like to slice the 
biscotti at a slight diagonal for a nicer presenta- 
tion, using a very sharp chef's knife. A serrated 
knife works too, but I've found it doesn't make as 
clean a cut. 

The second baking at a lower temperature lets 
the biscotti dry out and become firm. I spread the 
cut biscotti out flat on a baking sheet, though some 
people like to stand them up so both cut sides are 
exposed. I've found that it doesn't make much 
difference — the moisture within the biscotti evens 
out. At this stage you can vary the hardness of the 
biscotti a bit — the longer you keep them in the 
oven, the drier they will get. At a minimum, you 
want to make sure that the biscotti are not soft in 
the center before you remove them from the oven 
(see photo on facing page) . If you prefer biscotti that 
are lighter in texture, make the biscotti recipe with 
butter instead of reducing the drying time. Store bis- 



A sharp chef's knife 
cuts cleanly through 
the once-baked logs. 
At this point the 
cookies are firm but 
not brittle. 
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cotti in airtight containers or well wrapped in the 
freezer. Don t refrigerate them because they'll get 
stale quickly. 

MAKE YOUR OWN VARIATIONS 

There are endless varieties of biscotti. Changing a 
couple of ingredients can change the whole char- 
acter of the cookie. For example, the amount and 
type of citrus zest (orange, lemon, or lime) can be 
altered, and the type of nuts can be changed as 
well. The macadamia nuts, almonds, and hazel- 
nuts I've used in the following recipes all make 
great biscotti, and each nut gives a very different 
taste. Don't be stingy with the nuts; they're one of 
the key flavors in biscotti. Too many nuts, how- 
ever, can cause problems. You need more dough 
than nuts or the biscotti won't hold together. As a 
rule, I use about 2 x h ounces (about !/2cup) of nuts 
for every cup of flour. Always toast nuts first to 
keep them from getting soggy when combined 
with the dough, and also to bring out their flavor. 
I like to start with whole nuts because many of 
them get cut when the biscotti are sliced. 

You can play with spices, too. Aniseed is a tra- 
ditional choice for biscotti; cinnamon and ginger 
are other popular additions. Keep in mind the 
strength of the spice when adding it to a recipe. 
For example, ginger is stronger than cinnamon 
and should be added in smaller quantities. Nuts 
and spices can be teamed up to make interesting 
and varied combinations. Chopped dried fruit is a 
good addition to biscotti, adding a slightly chewy 
texture as well as fruit flavor. Finally, biscotti can 
be coated in dark, milk, or white chocolate (see 
photo on p. 36). 

BISCOTTI ARE GOOD ANY TIME OF DAY 

For breakfast, biscotti are a pleasant change from 
the routine muffin or toast. They're also an excel- 
lent complement to many desserts. The nutty fla- 
vor of almond biscotti, for example, goes perfectly 
with a caramel custard, and raspberry sorbet gets a 
lift from macadamia-nut biscotti. Traditionally, 
biscotti are served with dessert wines such as Vin 
Santo or Beaumes de Venise. Biscotti can also be 
paired with a domestic Quady Essensia Orange 
Muscat or a Ficklin California Port. The bright 
orange-blossom and citrus overtones of Essensia 
go well with nuts, and the rich flavor of chocolate 
biscotti complements the fruity cassis flavor of 
the port. 

It's hard to believe you'd have any, but leftover 
or stale biscotti can be put to use. Grind the bis- 
cotti fine in a food processor and use the crumbs for 
a cheesecake crust. In the summer, sprinkle biscotti 
crumbs over fresh peaches and berries to add a 
little crunch. 





ALMOND BISCOTTI 

For a crunchy, long-lasting biscotti, this traditional version 
with almonds is a good starting point from which you can 
make your own variations. Makes about 3 dozen biscotti. 

7 oz. (1 Vz cups) whole almonds, skin on 
1 1 oz. (2 3 A cups) unbleached all-purpose flour 
1 2 A cups sugar 
V2 tsp. salt 

1 tsp. baking powder 
1 tsp. aniseed 

Crated zest of 1 lemon, 1 lime, and 1 orange 
3 large eggs plus 3 egg yolks 
7 tsp. vanilla extract 

Heat the oven to 350°F and toast the almonds on a baking 
sheet for 1 to 1 5 min., until they emit a nutty aroma but 
haven't turned dark brown inside. Let cool. 

Put the flour, sugar, salt, baking powder, aniseed, and 
grated zests into the bowl of an electric mixer fitted with 
a paddle and combine on medium-low speed. In a sepa- 
rate bowl, lightly beat together the eggs, egg yolks, and 
vanilla extract with a whisk. With the mixer running, pour 
the egg mixture into the mixing bowl. When the egg mix- 
ture is almost completely incorporated, reduce the speed 
to low, add the almonds and mix just until the dough 
comes together. Do not overmix. 

Dump the dough onto a lightly floured work surface, 
and knead in by hand any remaining dry ingredients from 
the bottom of the bowl. Divide the dough into three equal 
parts. With floured hands, roll each part into a log about 
1 in. long and 2 in. in diameter. Place the logs 4 in. apart 
on greased or parchment-lined baking sheets. 

Bake the logs at 350° for about 45 min., until they're light 
brown but still soft. Remove the baking sheet from the oven 
and reduce the oven temperature to 300°. Let the logs cool 
on the baking sheet for at least 1 min. before slicing. Cut the 
logs on a slight diagonal into 34-in.-thick biscotti. Place the 
biscotti flat on the baking sheet and dry them in the oven for 
1 to 1 5 min., until the biscotti offer resistance when pressed, 
but the cut side hasn't begun to darken. Transfer the biscotti 
to a rack to cool. Store them at room temperature in airtight 
containers, or wrap them well and put them in the freezer. 



You can't judge the 
cooking by the color. 

Biscotti shouldn't 
change color during 
the second baking, so 
poke them to tell if 
they're done. Press on 
the cake part (the nuts 
will burn you) — it 
should feel dry and 
offer some resistance. 
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Luchetti spreads 
melted white choco- 
late on the side with 
the fewest nuts 

and lets the choco- 
late harden on a 
parchment-lined 
baking sheet. 



MACADAMIA-NUT BISCOTTI 

This version, made with butter, has a lighter texture — more 
like a shortbread cookie. These don't stay fresh as long as 
the biscotti without butter, so plan to eat them within a 
couple of days. Makes about 3 dozen biscotti. 

8 oz. (2 cups) unbleached all-purpose flour 
2 tsp. baking powder 
1 /2 tsp. salt 

6 oz. (I V3 cups) macadamia nuts 

4 oz.(8 Tbs.) unsalted butter, softened 

V2 cup sugar 

2 large eggs 

V2 tsp. vanilla extract 

Heat the oven to 350°. Sift together the flour, baking pow- 
der, and salt, and set aside. 

Spread the macadamia nuts on a baking sheet and 
toast until light brown, about 1 min. Let cool. In a food 
processor, coarsely grind half of the nuts with one-quarter 
of the dry ingredients. 

Either in an electric mixer or by hand, cream the butter 
and the sugar until light and fluffy. Add the eggs one at a 
time, beating after each addition. Add the vanilla extract 
and mix until incorporated. Stir in the whole nuts, the 
ground nuts, and the rest of the flour mixture. Mix just 
until the dough comes together. 

Form the logs as described in the Almond Biscotti rec- 



ipe (see p. 35) and bake at 350° for about 30 min., until 
lightly golden but still soft. Remove the baking sheetf rom the 
oven and reduce the oven temperature to 300°. Let the logs 
cool on the baking sheet for at least 1 min. before slicing. 
Cut the logs on a slight diagonal into 3 /4-in.-thick slices. Place 
the biscotti flat on the baking sheet and dry them in the oven 
for about 1 5 min., until the biscotti offer resistance when 
pressed, but the cut side hasn't begun to darken. Transfer the 
biscotti to a rack to cool. Store in an airtight container. 

TRIPLE-CHOCOLATE BISCOTTI 

Covering one side of these chocolate biscotti with white 
chocolate gives them an elegant look and a moister tex- 
ture. Makes about 4 dozen biscotti. 

9 oz. (1 3 A cups) hazelnuts 

1 0V2 oz. (2 2 A cups) unbleached all-purpose flour 

3V2 oz. (I cup) Dutch-processed cocoa powder 

1 V2 tsp. baking soda 

V4 tsp. salt 

2 cups sugar 

1 V2 Tbs. finely ground dark-roast coffee beans or instant 
espresso powder 

4 oz.( 2 A cup) chocolate chips 

5 large eggs 

1 V2 tsp. vanilla extract 
12 oz. white chocolate 

Heat the oven to 325°. Toast the hazelnuts on a baking sheet 
for 1 to 1 5 min., until they emit a nutty aroma but haven't 
turned dark brown inside. If they still have skins, cover the 
nuts with a dishtowel or paper towels for a few minutes after 
you take them out of the oven, and then rub the nuts with 
the towel to remove the skins. Set aside to cool. 

Put the flour, cocoa powder, baking soda, salt, sugar, 
and ground coffee beans into the bowl of an electric mixer 
fitted with a paddle. Combine these ingredients on 
medium-low speed and then toss in the nuts and chocolate 
chips. In a separate bowl, lightly whisk together the eggs 
and vanilla extract. With the mixer running on low speed, 
slowly add the egg mixture to the mixing bowl and mix 
until the dough comes together. Remove the bowl from 
the mixer and mix in any remaining dry ingredients from 
the bottom by hand. 

Form the logs as described in the Almond Biscotti recipe 
(see p. 35), making four logs instead of three. Bake the logs 
at 325° for 30 to 35 min. until the sides are firm, the tops 
are cracked, and the dough inside the cracks no longer 
looks wet. Remove the baking sheet from the oven and re- 
duce the oven temperature to 300°. Let the logs cool on 
the baking sheet for at least 1 min. before slicing. Cut the 
logs on a slight diagonal into 3 /4-in.-thick slices. Place the 
biscotti flat on the baking sheet and dry them in the oven 
for about 25 min., until the biscotti offer resistance when 
pressed. Transfer the biscotti to a rack to cool. 

While the biscotti are cooling, chop the white chocolate 
and melt it in a microwave on low power or in a double 
boiler over simmering water. With a knife, spread white 
chocolate on one cut side of each cooled biscotti. Put the 
biscotti, white-chocolate side down, on a parchment-lined 
baking sheet. Allow the chocolate to harden. Peel the bis- 
cotti from the parchment and store in an airtight container. 



Emily Luchetti started her professional career as a savory 
cook but discovered her true passion was for baking. She 
is the executive pastry chef at Stars Restaurant and Stars 
Cafes in San Francisco and Napa, California, and the 
author of Stars Desserts (Harper Collins, 1993). ♦ 
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Two Steps to Moist 

Pork Chops 

Today s lean pork needs extra care to keep it juicy 

BY CHARLES SAUNDERS 




Succulent chops are a 
breeze when cooked 
in two stages. Sea- 
soned with one of the 
author's spice mixes, 
the chops are quickly 
seared on the stove 
and then finished in 
the oven. 



he good news is that pork has less fat in it than 
JL ever before. That's the bad news, too. Though 
decreased fat sounds great, the leaner pork is, the less 
moist it is. The cook is faced with a challenge — how to 
cook delicious, moist pork dishes with leaner meat. 

I've found that the best way to seal the moisture 
into pork is to f irst sear the meat on top of the stove 
in a very hot skillet and then f inish cooking it in the 
oven. While this process can be used for just about 
any cut of pork, I find it especially useful for chops. 
Before cooking the chops, I sprinkle on a little bit of 
one of the spice mixes I keep on hand, and the meal 
turns from simple to special 



HOW YOU CHOP IT 

All pork chops come from what's considered the 
loin, which on a pig is anything from the shoulder 
down to the hip. Chops cut from near the shoulder 
end can be identified by a piece of the shoulder blade 
in them, and they're labeled blade chops. Blade 
chops have a lot of tough collagen in them that only 
softens through long cooking, so I don't think 
they're very good as quick-cooked chops. 

Further down come the rib chops, and where 
the ribs end come the loin chops. The loin chops 
may have a little disk of the delicate, flavorful 
tenderloin attached, though the tenderloin is often 
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Today's pork is 
leaner and safer 

We learned from our parents 
and grandparents that pork 
could kill us if it wasn't cooked 
thoroughly, and this was true 
for our parents and grand- 
parents. Infected pork had to be 
well done to destroy the para- 
sitic worms that caused trichi- 
nosis, which was spread to pigs 
by feeding them raw scraps 
from infected animals. By thor- 
oughly sanitizing pig feed, the 
disease has practically been 
eradicated in the United States 
and is no longer a major health 
concern. Though the issue of 
disease has long been taken 
care of, old habits die hard, and 
we keep overcooking our pork 
or we simply avoid eating it. 

Pork should be handled like 
any other meat and cooked to an 
internal temperature that en- 



sures that any bacteria picked up 
in handling have been de- 
stroyed. In the case of pork 
chops, the Food & Drug Admin- 
istration recommends that you 
cook them to 160°F, which is 
when they'll still be slightly pink, 
but their juices will run clear. 

Public concern about the 
safety of pork has in fact led to 
the development of leaner pork. 
Higher-quality feed and range 
conditions allowing for ample 
exercise for the animal have 
been useful in lowering the 
levels of fat in pork meat. Ac- 
cording to recent studies over- 
seen by the USD A, pork is now 
3 1 % lower in fat than it was in 
1983. Butchers have also res- 
ponded to consumer concerns 
by trimming fat to a minimum. 
With the fat, however, goes 
some of the flavor and juiciness. 
Choose cooking methods, like 
my two-step method, that keep 
the pork moist. — C.S. 




You won't find much fat in today's pork. Be sure to not overcook it or it will turn 
dry and tough. 



removed and sold separately. Both the rib and loin 
chops are called center-cut chops. I think center- 
cut chops have the best balance of flavor, texture, 
and juiciness. 

I like chops cut about an inch thick. Although 
they take longer to cook than thinner chops, they're 
less liable to dry out and become tough. A thin layer 
of fat surrounding the meat and leaving the bone in 
place both help to flavor the pork and to keep it from 
drying out during cooking. 




Seasonings pep up pork. Keep a jar of the lemon, garlic, and 
herb Provencal Spice Mix on hand to sprinkle on pork chops. 



SEASONING THE MEAT 

You can season pork before, during, or after cooking, 
but I've found that seasoning the meat before cooking 
intensifies the flavors. I keep spice mixes on hand to 
rub on pork chops right before cooking (see sidebar at 
right) . About Vl to 1 teaspoon of spice mix patted on 
each side of a chop supplies plenty of flavor without 
overwhelming the pork. The three combinations that 
are my favorites for pork are a curry-based mix, a chile 
and juniper berry mix, and a mix that reminds me of 
Provence, with rosemary, garlic, and lemon. 

Pork cooked with the curry spice mixture com- 
bines well with fruits such as apples, pears, and 
pineapple, and grains such as basmati or arborio rice, 
quinoa, and couscous. The chile and juniper berry 
mix has a Southwestern taste, and goes well with 
tomatillos, peppers, tomatoes, corn, and polenta. 
Pork cooked with the Provencal spices is a natural to 
serve with ratatouille. 

Though these spice mixtures are my current 
favorites, there are many ways to season pork chops. 
For a nice crust, first sear the chops and coat them 
with Dijon mustard and chopped fresh tarragon. Then 
pat a mixture of bread crumbs, finely chopped 
cashews, and melted butter on the chops and finish 
cooking them in the oven. Marinating the chops adds 
flavor, too. Flavored oils, fruit juice, wine, and herb 
vinegars are excellent for marinating all cuts of pork. 

WELL COOKED, NOT WELL DONE 

Center-cut pork chops don't have a lot of fat marbled 
throughout the meat to keep them moist during 
cooking, so it's important to preserve what juiciness 
they do have. I do this by first searing the chops in a 
very hot skillet to seal in the juices, and then I finish 
cooking them in a hot (400°F) oven. While I don't 
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Three spice 
mixes perk up 
pork chops — and 
other foods, too 

You won't run out of uses for 
these flavorful seasonings, so 
mix up large batches and keep 
them on hand. Stored in air- 
tight glass jars, these mixes will 
keep for weeks. — C.S. 



Golden crust seals in the juices. Sear both sides of the chops to 
form a golden brown skin. For even juicier chops, baste with a 
spoonful of pan drippings before finishing in the oven. 

advocate eating rare pork, too much cooking will eas- 
ily rob lean pork of its juicy texture and delicate flavor. 

I like to use a heavy, cast-iron skillet because it will 
stay hotter than a thin pan will when I add the meat. I 
can also put the cast-iron skillet in the oven without 
worrying about melting the handle. If you don't have 
a cast-iron skillet, use the heaviest skillet you have. If 
it isn't ovenproof, transfer the chops to a shallow roast- 
ing pan before putting them in the oven. 

Get the skillet very hot, then add a tablespoon or 
so of oil Let the oil heat until it ripples. If you're not 
sure the pan is hot enough, put in a morsel of meat 
or a piece of bread. It should start to sizzle right away. 

Put in the seasoned pork chops without crowding 
the pan. When the meat has turned golden brown 
and j ust crusty on the bottom (af ter 1 to 2 minutes) , 
flip the chops over. Use tongs or a spatula so that 
you don't puncture the chops and let any of the pre- 
cious juices out. Sear the other side until the meat is 
almost the same color brown and then stick the skil- 
let in the oven. The bottoms of the chops will con- 
tinue to brown in the oven. 

How long the chops take to cook in the oven de- 
pends on how thick they are, whether they were 
room temperature or chilled before you started, and 
how long you seared them on the stove. On average, 
thin chops (Vi inch thick) take about 8 minutes to 
finish cooking, while thick chops ( 1 to 1 Vi inches) 
can take 10 to 1 2 minutes. To check if they're done, 
cut into one of them near the bone and press to 
make the juices run; the meat should still be slightly 
pink but not red, and the juices should run clear. 

Charles Saunders is the chef /owner ofEastside Oyster 
Bar & Grill and SunnySide Coffee Club and Blues 
Bar in Sonoma, California. ♦ 




Freshly ground spices meld their oils 
and aromas. A stone mortar and pestle 
is an effective tool for grinding juniper 
berries, coriander, fennel, and cumin for 
Southwestern spice mix, though an 
electric spice grinder is faster. 




Long-lasting mix of flavors. A whirl in a 
food processor turns rosemary, garlic, 
black pepper, lemon zest, sage, and salt 
into a flavorful seasoning for pork chops. 
The salt helps preserve the mixture, 
which keeps for weeks. 



CURRY a GREEN CHILE MIX 

With fine bits of green chile peppers 
and the woody flavor of cumin seeds, 
each bite gives a different sensation. Be- 
sides pork chops, you can also rub this 
mix on duck or chicken before roasting, 
or try sprinkling it on grilled vegetables 
and serve with basmati rice tossed with 
pine nuts and currants. Makes V2 cup. 

1 tsp. whole cloves 

2 Tbs. cumin seed 

4 Tbs. curry powder 

1 or 2 jalapehos, seeded and finely 
chopped 

3 Tbs. kosher salt 

Toast the cloves and cumin in a frying 
pan over medium heat until the cumin 
browns slightly and the spices release 
their aroma. Grind these spices coarse 
in a spice grinder. Combine all the in- 
gredients in a bowl and toss well. 

SOUTHWESTERN SPICE MIX 

If you can't find ancho chile powder or 
whole ancho chiles, use paprika in its 
place and add a pinch of cayenne pep- 
per. Try this mix on grilled fish, with 
chicken or pork for f ajitas and burritos, 
or add a pinch to polenta. Makes 2 A cup. 

2 Tbs. juniper berries 
1 Tbs. cumin seeds 

V2 Tbs. coriander seeds 
V2 Tbs. fennel seeds 
V2 Tbs. whole cloves 
V2 Tbs. red pepper flakes 
V2 stick cinnamon 

3 Tbs. ancho chile powder 

1 Tbs. Hungarian paprika 

2 Tbs. kosher salt 

Heat the juniper berries, cumin, cori- 
ander, fennel, cloves, red pepper 
flakes, and cinnamon stick in a dry 
frying pan over low to moderate heat 
until the spice aroma is strong and the 
juniper berries look oily. Remove from 
the heat and grind in a mortar and 
pestle or spice grinder until ground to 
medium. Toss well with the chile 
powder, paprika, and salt. 

PROVENCAL SPICE MIX 

Don't save this mix just for pork — put 
it on any chop or steak bound for the 
frying pan or the grill. Makes 7 V2 cups. 

Zest of 2 lemons 

V3 cup thinly sliced garlic 

V3 cup fresh rosemary leaves 

V4 cup fresh sage leaves 

V3 cup kosher salt 

Vi cup freshly ground black pepper 

In a food processor, put in the lemon 
zest with the motor going, and then 
add the rest of the ingredients. Pro- 
cess briefly until the mixture is the 
consistency of wet sand. 
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Shiitakes 



These meaty mushrooms 
are rich, chewy, and love 
to absorb flavor 

BY JIMMY SNEED 

T 

I consider myself lucky — very lucky. When I 
JLopened my restaurant near the Chesapeake 
Bay, I discovered shiitake mushrooms. There are 
at least 25 serious shiitake farms in Virginia, and 
it's an elaborate hobby for hundreds of other 
people. Shiitake mushrooms are a natural for the 
area. We have plenty of oak trees (shiitakes are 
grown on oak logs), collecting wild mushrooms is 
a long-held Appalachian tradition, and there are 
plenty of local buyers like me who treasure the fla- 
vor of good shiitakes. 

Shiitakes have been cultivated in China and 
Japan for 2,000 years. In Japanese, shii means "from 
a hardwood tree," and take means "mushroom." 
The shiitake mushroom has other common names, 
including shiang-gu (Chinese for "fragrant mush- 
room"), forest mushroom, oak mushroom, black 
mushroom, and black forest mushroom. 

In its fresh form, the shiitake mushroom has a 
rich, buttery, meaty flavor quite unlike the flavors 
of other mushroom varieties, such as earthy morels, 
oyster-like pleurottes, or perfume-sweet enokis. 
When dried, the shiitake's flavors concentrate to a 
smoky richness. Dried shiitakes are often used in 
Chinese and other Asian cooking. 

The shiitake's texture is also quite different from 
that of other mushrooms. A fresh shiitake is approx- 
imately 75% water, a considerably lower water con- 
tent than that of many of its cousins. Less water 
is why shiitakes are firm — even chewy — and in- 
tensely flavored. 

PREPARING SHIITAKES 

When shopping for shiitakes, avoid those grown 
in a sawdust medium and opt for log-grown mush- 
rooms. You can recognize a shiitake grown on out- 
door logs: it has a dark brown cap that curves 
under and is nearly round. Ideally, attached to the 
cap's underside is a thin "veil," through which the 
gills are visible. The gills should be tightly formed 
and moist. Sawdust-medium shiitakes have flat 
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Ctrt off the shiitake 
stem where it meets 
the cap. Stems are too 
fibrous to eat, but 
don't throw them 
away. The stems can 
contribute their flavor 
to the stockpot. 





tops, are drier, and generally lack the flavor of log- 
grown mushrooms. 

Shiitakes nevercome in contact withdirt, so the 
only washing usually necessary is a gentle wipe with 
a damp cloth or a paper towel. If you need to store 
them, put the shiitakes in the refrigerator and cover 
them with damp paper towels. They can last for as 
long as two weeks, but it's best to eat shiitakes soon 
after harvesting. Use a knife to remove the stems 
where they meet the cap. The stems are too fibrous 
to eat on their own, but they make an excellent ad- 
dition to the stockpot. 

MAKE SHIITAKES SIZZLE 

Unlike almost all other mushrooms, which release a 
lot of water while cooking, shiitakes don't give off 
much liquid. In fact, shiitakes absorb any liquid in 
the pan, so make sure you use a high-quality oil 
when cooking. I usually use extra-virgin olive oil, 
but you also could use a milder oil like peanut or 
grapeseed. Just pick one that won't burn at high 
temperatures. Butter is great for flavor, but it burns 



too easily. If you use garlic or shallots in the dish, the 
shiitake will readily take on their flavors. Season 
shiitakes with freshly ground black pepper and fine- 
quality sea salt. I prefer sea salt because many table 
salts contain added iodine, which can give a chem- 
ical taste to food. Since sea salt contains natural 
iodine, you can season to taste without the risk of 
flavoring the dish with excess iodine. 

Shiitakes are quite good raw, if you don't mind 
their chewiness. Sauteing is the most common treat- 
ment for shiitakes. One of the most important tech- 
niques for sauteing shiitakes is maintaining the 
sound of constant sizzling while they're in the pan, 
which means you're cooking them over lively heat. 
You want the shiitakes to develop a brown, crisp out- 
side, which will boost their flavor. The technique re- 
quires a good heat source and the right type of pan. 
I use high-quality cast-iron pans. To saute shiitakes 
(or any mushroom) , heat the pan until it's really hot, 
add the oil, and wait a few seconds. When the oil is 
hot, add the mushrooms. With this amount of heat, 
the surface of the mushrooms quickly sears and they 
don't steam or stew in their own moisture. 

SAUTEED SHIITAKE SALAD 

Two easy elements — sauteed mushrooms and a simply 
dressed salad — combine to create an appetizer suitable for 
even the most elegant dinner. Serves six. 

FOR THE VINAIGRETTE: 

Yields 1 cup. 

V4 cup aged sherry vinegar 
V4 tsp. sea salt 

Vs tsp. freshly ground black pepper 
3 A cup extra-virgin olive oil 

FOR THE MUSHROOMS: 

1 lb. fresh shiitake mushrooms 
Extra-virgin olive oil 

Sea salt and freshly ground black pepper 

2 shallots, diced fine 

2 cloves garlic, diced fine 
1 Tbs. chicken stock or water 
1 oz.(2 Tbs.) cold unsalted butter 
V4 cup chopped fresh chives 

6 cups mixed greens 



A great start to 
any meal. Sauteed 
shiitake mushrooms 
top a salad of mixed 
greens. Combining 
warm, chewy shiitakes 
and cool, delicate 
lettuces makes a 
memorable contrast. 
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Rich Cream of 
Shiitake Soup is 
easy to make. It's 
just a combination 
of sauteed shiitake 
puree and a cream 
sauce. For a less rich 
soup, make the cream 
sauce with more stock 
and less cream. 



Shiitakes add their 
succulence to quail 
stuffed with chicken 
mousse and sausage. 

Sneed gives the quail 
a thyme sauce made 
with the demi-glace he 
always has on hand 
at the restaurant, but 
the quail is excellent 
without sauce. 



To make the vinaigrette, whisk together the vinegar, salt, 
and pepper in a small bowl. Whisking constantly, add the 
oil in a slow, steady stream until completely incorporated. 
(If you put the bowl on a damp towel, it will keep the bowl 
from spinning while you whisk.) 

Shiitakes are generally very clean, so just give them a 
slight brushing-off with a damp cloth if they seem dusty. 
Cut off the stems at the base of the mushrooms' caps. 
(Freeze the stems to use later in a stock, if you like.) With 
a chefs knife, slice the mushroom caps in V4-in. slices. 

To saute the shiitakes, heat a heavy pan (cast iron, if 
possible) and add Va in. of olive oil. When the oil is hot, 
add the mushrooms and cook for 1 5 seconds, stirring with 
a spatula or a wooden spoon. Salt and pepper to taste while 
they cook. Add the shallots and garlic. Continue cooking 
until the mushrooms are golden brown and keep stirring 
so the shallots and garlic don't color or burn and become 
bitter. Add the stock or water and then the cold butter. Swirl 
the pan so the melting butter emulsifies with the liquid and 
thickens to make a light sauce. Add the chives. 

To serve, toss the greens with just enough vinaigrette to 
lightly gloss the leaves. (Leftover vinaigrette can be stored 
in the refrigerator for up to a week.) Divide the greens on 
six plates. Spoon a portion of warm shiitakes over each bed 
of greens. Serve immediately. 

BONELESS QUAIL STUFFED 
WITH SAUSAGE & SHIITAKES 

If you can find lace fat (also called caul fat), which is some- 
times available at butcher's shops, use it to wrap the stuffed 
quail before roasting. The fat helps hold the bird's compact 
shape and adds extra moisture and flavor. Serves six. 

6 oz. Edward's Smoked Sausage Links, or other 

smoked sausage 
3 A lb. shiitake mushrooms 
Extra-virgin olive oil 

Sea salt and freshly ground black pepper 

2 large shallots, diced fine 

3 cloves garlic, diced fine 

4 oz. boneless chicken breast, cut into chunks and chilled 
2 A cup heavy cream 

6 boneless quail 

V2 cup chopped fresh chives 

Lace fat (optional) 

Cook the sausage links in a frying pan with no oil. Chop 
the sausage fine (a food processor works well for this). 
Cook the sausage again until slightly crisp. Drain on paper 
towels until cool. 

If the shiitakes seem dusty, brush them off with a damp 




cloth. Cut off the stems at the base of the mushrooms' caps. 
(Freeze the stems to use later in a stock, if you like.) With a 
chefs knife, slice the mushroom caps in V4-in. slices. Heat a 
heavy pan (cast iron if possible) and add Va in. of olive oil. 
When the oil is hot, add the mushrooms and cook for 1 5 
seconds, stirring with a spatula or a wooden spoon. Salt and 
pepper to taste while they cook. Add the shallots and garlic. 
Continue cooking until the mushrooms are golden brown 
and keep stirring so the shallots and garlic don't color or 
burn and become bitter. Chill the shiitakes until they are 
room temperature or slightly cooler, about 1 5 min. 

Puree the chicken breast in a food processor until 
smooth. Season with salt and pepper and slowly add the 
cream as you process the mixture in 4-second spurts until 
smooth. Scrape the bottom and sides with a rubber spatula 
and process another 4 seconds. Let the mousse mixture sit 
in the refrigerator for 1 5 min. 

Heat the oven to 450°F. To stuff the quail, season them 
first with salt and pepper. Gently stir together the sausage, 
shiitakes, chicken mousse, and chives. Stuff the cavity of 
each quail as full as possible. Wrap each quail with two 
layers of lace fat, if you're using it. If you don't use lace fat, 
brush the quail with a little oil. 

Roast thequailfor 15 min., or until thequail skin is 
browned. (If you use lace fat, it will melt away.) Remove 
from the oven and let the quail rest in a warm place at least 
1 min. before serving so the juices can redistribute. 
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CREAM OF SHIITAKE SOUP 

The essence of shiitakes in a bowl, this delicious soup is 
extremely rich. I recommend serving it in small portions as 
a starter. If you want to make the soup with less cream and 
more stock, it will still be excellent. Serves six. 

FOR THE SHIITAKE PUREE: 
7 lb. shiitake mushrooms 
Extra- virgin olive oil 

Sea salt and freshly ground black pepper 
1 shallot, diced fine 
1 clove garlic, diced fine 
1 V2 cups homemade chicken stock or low-salt 
canned stock 

FOR THE CREAM BASE: 
7 large onion, diced 
4 shallots, sliced 
1 Tbs. extra- virgin olive oil 

1 cup dry white wine 

2 cups homemade chicken stock or low-salt 
canned stock 

2 cups heavy cream 

For the shiitake puree — Brush off the shiitakes with a 
damp cloth if they seem dusty. Cut off the stems at the 
base of the mushrooms' caps. (Reserve the stems for use 
in a stock, if you like.) With a chef's knife, slice the mush- 
room caps in V^-in. slices. Heat a heavy pan (cast iron if 
possible) and add Va in. of olive oil. When the oil is hot, 
add the mushrooms and cook for 1 5 seconds, stirring 
with a spatula or a wooden spoon. Salt and pepper to 
taste while they cook. After about 1 5 seconds, add the 
shallot and garlic. Keep stirring the mushrooms so the 
shallot and garlic don't color or burn and become bitter. 
After 1 minute, add the stock. Simmer until the mush- 
rooms are tender. In batches, puree the mixture in a 
blender until very smooth. 

For the cream base — Cook the onion and shallots 
with the olive oil over medium-low heat until they're 
clear. (This is called "sweating.") Add the white wine and 
reduce by boiling until the pan is almost dry. Add the 
chicken stock and reduce until almost dry. Add the cream 
and reduce the mixture at a slow simmer for 1 min. until 
slightly thickened. Strain. Mix the cream base with the 
shiitake puree. Adjust seasoning. If the soup is too thick, 
add more stock. 

Jimmy Sneed is the redneck at his restaurant, The 
Frog & the Redneck, in Richmond, Virginia. ♦ 



Shiitake farming: 
equal amounts of wood 
and patience 

American farmers grew 2.76 million pounds 
of shiitakes last year, which adds up to a lot 
of hard work and patience. To grow shiitakes 
successfully, it may take a year or more 
before the "spawn" begins to fruit. The 
"spawn" are any number of breeds of myce- 
lium, which are the vege- 
tative part of a fungus. 
(Think of mycelium as a 
mushroom seed.) 

Farmer Art Ensley 
grows his shiitakes on 
white oak logs in King 
and Queen County, 
Virginia. He drills 20 to 
30 holes in each log, puts 
shiitake spawn in each 
hole, and piles the logs. 
Six months to a year later, 
when the spawn has inoc- 
ulated the logs, he soaks 
the logs for two hours 
before stacking them, log-cabin style (see 
photo above right) for harvesting. A log pro- 
duces mushrooms for three to seven years, or 
until the log's nutrients are depleted. If you'd 
like to grow shiitakes, but think this method is 
a little strenuous, you might try a mail-order 
shiitake mushroom kit, which is available 
from Aux Delices des Bois (800/666-1232) 
and from the Oregon Territory Company 
(800/247-0727). 

The first time I visited Art's farm, I saw 
12,000 uniform logs neatly arranged in stacks 
of 28 — and an untold number of discarded 
shiitake mushrooms carpeting the ground. 
I was stunned. There was nothing really 
"wrong" with these mushrooms. They were 
just imperfect — the caps were a little less than 
round, the gills weren't quite white, or the 
stems were too thin. This waste horrified me; 
after all, these shiitakes would be great for 
soup! But Art said, "I won't let inferior 
shiitakes leave my farm, just as you won't let 
inferior food leave your kitchen." Can't argue 
with that. (Art is now my only supplier.) — J.S. 



These log stacks 
produce thousands 
of shiitakes. Before 
the logs can be 
stacked, the wood 
must be drilled, 
inoculated with the 
shiitake "spawn, " 
and piled. It may be 
a year before the 
logs begin to fruit. 





This is a perfect 
shiitake. The real 
beauties have 
deeply fissured 
curved caps and 
tight, veiled gills. 
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BY ARI WEINZWEIG 




Talking Tea 

If all you've known are tea-bag brews, you're 
in for an explosion of flavors 



To understand the mystique of tea, brew some good leaves the right way. Tea has 

a remarkable cultural history, but it isn't always easy to understand why, given the 
undistinguished nature of most tea-bag brews. All teas are not alike, so select a good- 
quality specimen with a style that appeals to you, and follow the steps on p. 47. 



My objective here is to help you purchase, 
prepare, sip, and savor a truly exceptional 
pot of freshly brewed tea — all for just a few cents a 
cup. There's so much daunting liturgy and lore 
about tea that many people are afraid to venture 
past tea bags. But fine tea is a vast ocean of flavors, 
aromas, and experiences available to anyone willing 
to brave the first few moments of uncertainty. All 
you need are a clean kettle, cold, fresh water, a good 
teapot, and some great tea to put in it. With those, 
and with a willingness to learn, you'll be ready to 
navigate your way out of the mouth of the harbor 
and into the open tea sea. 

TRUE TEA AND WHERE IT COMES FROM 

My favorite legend of the origin of tea is the Eyes 
of Bodhidharma, an ancient tale of an Indian saint 
exiled in China who pledged to sit in meditation 
for nine years. Despite the best of intentions, he 
fell asleep at the meditational wheel. In anger, 
Bodhidharma cut off his own eyelids and threw 
them to the ground. From the spot where they fell 
grew the plant whose leaves help us keep awake 
and alert, the plant we now know as tea. 

Regardless of its true origins, tea plants have 
been cultivated and the leaves harvested since the 
4th century AD. Yet tea stayed an almost exclu- 
sively Asian pleasure until the end of the 16th cen- 
tury, when Europeans began to travel to Asia and 
ship tea to Europe and later to the Americas and 
the rest of the world. Today, it is the second most 
widely consumed beverage in the world, surpassed 
only by water. 

The word tea is often misused, applied to almost 
any herbal infusion. There's nothing wrong with a 
cup of chamomile, mint, or mugwort. The French 
refer to these herbal infusions as tisanes, christening 
them with their own well- deserved identity. Good 
though they may be, such infusions are not tea. True 
tea is an infusion of the leaves from the tea plant, 
Camellia sinensis. 

How can one plant produce so many different- 
tasting teas? Like the grape, one species of tea plant 
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produces thousands of complex flavors. There are 
thousands of varieties of tea grown in the dozen or so 
primary tea-growing regions of Asia and Africa. 
China, India, Sri Lanka, and Indonesia are the major 
tea producers, although Japan, Tanzania, Kenya, and 
nearly every country in southern Asia produce tea. 
Each growing region has its own varietals and yields 
its own distinctive teas. The taste of tea is deter- 
mined by the altitude, the soil, the weather, the time 
of year the tea was picked, the care and handling of 
the leaves, and the method of processing. 

HOW TEAS ARE MADE 

The tea plant is an evergreen, requiring a relatively 
warm and rainy (for at least a good part of the year) 
climate and a certain amount of shade to keep the 
sun from burning the leaves. In the warmest cli- 
mates, tea leaves can be harvested year-round, 
while in cooler regions like Darjeeling, in northeast 
India, the tea plant may stay dormant through the 
cooler winter months, storing up flavor. In the wild, 
a tea plant can grow more than 30 feet high, with 
leaves up to 12 inches long, but tea bushes grown 
for commercial purposes are kept pruned to about 
3 l /2 feet high. 

The best teas are made from the topmost, newest 
pair of leaves on the end of a branch, plus the leaf 
bud that sits between the leaves. Within hours of 
picking, these leaves are processed and prepared for 
market. Nearly all the best teas in the world are har- 
vested by hand. Of the many attempts to mechanize 
tea picking, the most common is known as the CTC 
("crush, tear, and curl") method. CTC production 
results in a finely cut tea leaf, which brews very 
quickly to great strength and significant levels of 
astringency. English Breakfast or Irish Breakfast 
teas are usually made from CTC tea, which ac- 
counts for their strong, often harsh, flavors and 
sturdy mouthfeel. 

The three main categories of tea — green, black, 
and oolong — all begin the path from bush to brew 
the same way. Freshly picked leaves are dried in 
order to wither, or soften, them. They are then 
rolled, by hand or machine, to crush the cells, 



thereby activating the leaf's enzymes, which maxi- 
mizes the flavor and character of the tea. For green 
tea, the leaves are then quickly steamed to prevent 
fermentation and protect them for storage. A cup 
of green tea literally tastes "green," hinting of every- 
thing from garden herbs to freshly mown grass. 
Although they are little appreciated in the Western 
Hemisphere, green teas account for most of the 
world's consumption. 

To produce black teas, with which Westerners are 
most familiar, the fermentation process that begins 
with rolling is allowed to progress, darkening the 
leaves and developing their flavor in the process. 
Oolong teas, which are partially fermented, have a 
taste and color that lie between green and black 
teas. They have a lower astringency than black teas 
and a smokiness that results naturally from the pro- 
cessing. Oolongs are almost always made from the 
largest tea leaves, known as souchong. 

CAFFEINE IN TEA 

The little lift provided by a cup of tea has certainly 
always been part of its attraction. All natural teas 
have some caffeine. Black teas have a caffeine con- 
tent of about 4% to 4 1 /2%, about one- third that of 
coffee. Green and oolong teas are 3% to 4% caffeine. 
The lift I get from tea is far more pleasurable than 
the lift I get from coffee. Tea's kick is gentle and 
smooth, with a clarity and crispness that coffee 
lacks. Decaffeinated teas do exist, but as with coffee, 
tea tends to lose flavor and character during the de- 
caffeination process. The best decaf teas are decaf- 
feinated with carbon dioxide. 

WHAT'S IN A TEA NAME? 

To pick a great tea by name alone is nigh on impos- 
sible. For example, some delicious, fragrant teas are 
grown in the Darjeeling region, yet most of the Dar- 
jeeling available here has little of the magic that has 
made that tea famous. The best Darjeeling teas are 
picked from either the first growth of new leaves 
each spring (called the First Flush) or the second 
picking six weeks later (the Second Flush). A final 
autumn picking can also be quite good. But in be- 



Like wine, tea is 
influenced by its 
surroundings. 

Region, altitude, soil, 
and weather con- 
tribute to the quality 
of the final brew. 



A LOOK AT SOME TEA LEAVES 

Notice the large size and rolled shape of the loose teas, characteristics that 
promise better drinking than the powdery-textured tea from the ordinary tea bag. 

jasmine (China). A Ceylon (Sri Lanka). Dragon Well (China). Formosa Oolong (T ai- First Flush Darjeeling 

very lightly fermented A fermented Orange An unfermented — wan). A partially fer- (India). A fermented National-brand 

tea scented with fresh Pekoe tea. green — tea. mented tea called the tea from the first teQ ^ QQ 

jasmine petals. "champagne of tea." picking of the season. 



The very best teas are 
harvested by hand. 

The pickers, like these 
Sri Lankans, select the 
topmost, newest pairs 
of leaves and leaf 
buds, which should be 
processed within hours 
of harvest to preserve 
their quality. 



tween the Second and Autumnal Flushes comes 
the rainy season, when the leaves are being picked 
once a week and the majority of Darjeeling is har- 
vested. Although it comes f rom the same plants as 
the exceptional First and Second Flush teas, the 
rainy season tea has little flavor. Sip a cup of Second 
Flush Darjeeling f rom a single estate at a high alti- 
tude next to a cup of rainy-season Darjeeling from 
a low altitude and you'll barely know the two had 
anything in common. Another frustration is that 
while the Darjeeling region actually produces only 
22 million pounds of tea annually, over 110 million 
pounds of "Darjeeling" tea are sold each year. Chalk 
that one up to legal tea blending (Darjeeling must 
constitute only half the blend) and occasional un- 
scrupulous labeling. 

Survey the tea selection in your local shop and 
you're likely to find a confusing array of fancy trade 
names and blends that sound good but tell you 
nothing about the quality of the tea. While blending 
teas isn't new — or bad — my feeling is that it is all 
too often a case of attaching romantic names and 
legends to often unremarkable teas. 

To add to the mystery surrounding fine tea, every 
tea-producing country has its own system of tea 
grading. While grading terms help professionals to 
distinguish the characteristics of one tea from an- 
other, the grades alone are not enough to identify a 
fine tea. Often they refer to only leaf size. "Fan- 
nings" and "dust," for example, are the smallest 
grades in India, and primarily go into tea bags. 
Indian tea grading attaches numerous initials to the 
better teas; "TGFOP" stands for "Tippy Golden 
Flowery Orange Pekoe," which indicates a fairly 
large leaf but is not itself a guarantee of exceptional 
flavor. The best indicator of tea quality is your own 
perception of the tea when it leaves the cup and 
enters your mouth. 



CHOOSING A TEA 

Amidst all this confusion, a new tea buyer can still 
find good tea. First, f ind a reliable source for buying 
consistently good teas (see a short list of suppliers at 
right) . You may have to purchase through the mail, 
but shipping costs for tea aren't prohibitive. Get to 
know the taste and preferences of your tea merchant 
to see how they match up with your own. Good tea 
dealers should stand behind their teas. If you want a 
taste, ask for a sample. If you don't like what you 
bought, send it back. Ask questions. Ask where the 
tea came from — its country, region, and if possible 
the garden or estate that grew it. Ask if it is from this 
year's harvest; the fresher the better in most cases. 
And of course you want to know what it tastes like. 
To brew tea, see the sidebar at right. 

Buy only as much tea as you can use within a mat- 
ter of months, six at the most. While tea doesn't 
spoil, it does lose flavor and "sparkle." Store it in an 
airtight jar or tin away from light, heat, and moisture. 
A cool kitchen cabinet works well. Never store tea in 
the ref rigerator — it will pick up moisture and odors. 

MY FAVORITE TEAS 

I confess that I like to stick with the classic, 
"straight" teas. If you're like me, you'll find more 
than enough variety there to keep your palate pleas- 
antly entertained for a couple of lifetimes. Here are 
my current favorites: 

Darjeeling — If I had to pick only one tea to live 
with, it would be a great Darjeeling. I look for single es- 
tate teas from either the First or Second Flush. This 
year I'm drinking First Flush from the Makai Bari Gar- 
den. It has the aroma of fresh apricots, an incredibly 
aromatic flavor, and a puckery feel in the mouth — the 
indication of astringency. Second Flush Darjeeling, 
picked later in the spring, is darker in flavor, deeper in 
body. My current cup is the Second Flush from the es- 
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teemed Namring Garden; it has a full, well-rounded 
flavor of muscat grapes and hints of mango. 

Formosa Oolong — Known as the Champagne 
of Teas, the best Formosa (Taiwan) Oolongs are 
truly incredible, with the aroma of fresh peach blos- 
soms, a deliciously delicate flavor with a wisp of 
smokiness, and almost no astringency at all — a 
great afternoon tea. 

Yunnan — Little known in this country, fine 
Yunnan f rom China is one of my favorite ways to 
start the day. A good black Yunnan tea is full bod- 
ied, rich, and almost creamy, with a wispy smoki- 
ness and a piquant hint of pepperiness that creeps 
across the tongue. 

Dragon Well — This is my current favorite among 
green teas. Known as Lung Ching in Chinese, it is 
named for the well outside the town of Hangzhou, 
the home of an especially magnanimous dragon 
(dragons have a long-standing relationship to tea 
drinking in China) . Dragon Well is emerald green 
when brewed and has a gentle aroma and exquisite 
herbaceous flavor. I like it late in the day. 

Wu Yi — I drink Wu Yi, the King's Tea from the 
Wu Yi Mountains in China, when I feel the need for 
a calming, comforting cup. An oolong tea, its deep, 
smoky, earthy flavor leaves my tongue tingling and 
my head clear. 

Yin Hao Jasmine — If I want to drink a flavored 
tea, Yin Hao ("Silver Tip") Jasmine from China is 
the one. Some teas are flavored with artificial jas- 
mine flavor and have a cloying taste, but Yin Hao 
Jasmine has a delicate aroma of jasmine flowers and 
a refreshing flavor. To flavor and scent the tea, fresh 
jasmine flowers are heaped onto lightly fermented 
(pouchong) tea leaves nightly, then removed the fol- 
lowing morning, for seven or more nights. 

SOURCES FOR TEAS 

Check the Yellow Pages for your local tea merchant, or con- 
tact the following mail-order suppliers. 

The Republic of Tea, PO Box 1 1 75, Mill Valley, CA 94942; 
800/354-5530. 

Royal Gardens Tea Co., PO Box 1 9 1 8, Fort Bragg, 
CA 95437; 800/462-1999. 

Peet's Coffee &Tea, PO Box 8247, Emeryville, CA 94662; 
800/999-21 32 or 51 0/704-8090. 

Upton Tea Imports, PO Box 1 59, Upton, MA 01 568; 
800/234-8327. 

Zingerman's Delicatessen, Mail Order Department, 
422 Detroit St., Ann Arbor, Ml 481 04; 31 3/663-3400. 

Ari Weinzweig wasn't born with a cup of Fancy 
Formosa Oolong in his hand, but he's been savoring 
great teas for over a decade. He is the co-owner of 
Zingermans Delicatessen in Ann Arbor, Michigan. ♦ 



Brewing a great pot of tea 



All you need 
for a good pot 
of tea are: 

A TEA KETTLE, or 
something suitable 
for boiling water. 

CLEAN, FRESH, 
COLD WATER. The 
water you boil for tea has a sig- 
nificant effect on the flavor of 
the tea. If you take tea leaves 
with you from Pittsburgh to 
Portland, you may find that 
your tea tastes completely dif- 
ferent. Many tea drinkers use 
bottled water. Whether bottled 
or from the tap, your water 
should be cold and freshly 
drawn or poured. 

A FAVORITE TEAPOT. 
This is largely a matter of 
personal prefer- 
ence, but it is 
essential that the 
pot be nonporous. 
I love to use a glass 
teapot called the 
Wagenfeld teapot 
(without the infusing 
basket that usually comes with 
glass pots) so that I can see the 
tea in all its glory. 

GREAT TEA, MEASURED AS 
YOU LIKE IT. There's no per- 
fect ratio of tea to water — 
every tea drinker finds a pre- 
ferred proportion. The 
British standby is one 
spoonful per 
cup, plus one for 
the pot, but I find 
that if you use fine 
tea (and don't load it 
with milk or sugar), 
you can use less than 
that. I put three level tea- 
spoons in my pot, which holds 
two pints of water. 

A METHOD OF REMOVING 
INFUSED TEA LEAVES. I like to 
let my tea leaves float free in 
the pot until the tea has been 
infused, then pour the tea 
through a strainer into the cup 







Cloth tea filters sold 
in specialty shops 
\ work well. I don't 
advocate the use 
of perforated 
metal or mesh tea 
balls because the tea 
leaves block the holes 
and prevent the adequate flow 
of water over the tea. 

BREWING THE TEA 

L Bring the cold water to a 
boil. For black tea, the water 
should come to a full, rolling 
boil. Green teas brew best 
when the water is just starting 
to boil. 

2. Pour a bit of the hot 
water into the pot to warm 
it, then pour it off. Put 
your tea into the pot 
and pour the just- 
boiled water over 
the tea. Never put 
the tea into the 
water — the water 
must be poured over 
the tea. The difference 
in flavor is remarkable. 

3. Let the tea steep. How 
long is partly a matter of per- 
sonal preference. Green teas 
and lighter black teas, like First 
Flush Darjeeling, are usually 
ready to pour after three to 
four minutes. Most black 
teas do well with five to 
six minutes of 

steeping. If you 
i steep the tea too 
long, you'll find it 
becomes overly 
astringent or 
"stewed" tasting. 
4. Pour a cup (I like 
glass for cups, too). Hold it 
in your hand. Feel its warmth. 
Savor the aroma of the tea as 
it rises from the cup. Great 
tea smells as good as it tastes. 
In a couple of minutes, the tea 
is ready to drink. Sip, savor, 
enjoy. — A.W. 
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Easy, Exotic Grilling 

Satays of vegetables or meat make satisfying 
finger food 



BY RICK & ANN YODER 



Mix and match 
satays and sauces to 
make a meal full of 
bright flavors and 
textures. The vege- 
table satays, from 
left, are zucchini, 
eggplant, shiitake, 
and yellow squash; 
the meat satays are 
pork and chicken. 
Sauces, from left, are 
teriyaki, sweet-hot, 
and peanut. 



c 

atay, a Malay word meaning 
\**S "skewered and grilled," is a way of 
cooking that's common throughout 
Southeast Asia. While on vacation in 
Bangkok, we looked forward to daily 
visits to the cart owners who sold 
"street food." Our favorite was the mu 
satay — delectable morsels of pork, 
grilled perfectly over charcoal. The 
stand's owner spoke no English, but we 
figured out which cut of meat she was 
grilling through pantomime — touching 
our backs, ribs, and legs, eventually 
landing on the shoulder. That was the 
magic cut. Just the right amount of fat 
marbles the meat, ensuring a tender 
mouthful. The warmed dipping sauce 
she served was a delicious combination 
of sweet and spice in a peanut back- 
ground with chile overtones. Two small 
squares of sweet sticky rice accompa- 
nied each skewer of pork; with each 
bite of satay came a bit of rice. 

The vacation ended, but our fond- 
ness for mu satay has become our busi- 
ness. We own a restaurant that features 
dishes from many different Asian 
cuisines, and the satay bar is always one 
of the most popular offerings. Our 
Seattle customers love the skewered 
pork, chicken, lamb, beef, shrimp, and 



vegetables just as much as we did 
in Thailand. 

Satays are simple to make. Most of 
the work goes into preparation: trim- 
ming to the right size for cooking, 
maybe marinating for flavor, and skew- 
ering for the grill. Satays also are served 
with a sauce, typically a peanut-based, 
slightly spicy one. Other intensely fla- 
vored mixtures, like a soy-based teri- 




Diagonal positioning makes attractive grill 
marks. Start with the satays at a 45° to the grill 
ridges. After a few minutes, rotate the skewers 
90° and continue cooking. 



yaki sauce or a fruity sauce laced with 
chile peppers, offer a good accent to the 
grilled satay. 

TOOLS FOR CHOPPING 
AND GRILLING 

You need only a few tools to make satays. 
A Chinese cleaver is invaluable. The 
broad expanse of the cleaver's side is 
perfect for flattening meat; the blunt 
edge of the blade's "spine" can tenderize 
the cut. Keep your cleaver sharp, not 
only to make cutting easy work but also 
to discourage you f rom using too much 
force. If you're pressing hard on the 
cleaver and it slips, you could cut your- 
self instead of the food. It's best to work 
on a large, sturdy cutting surface. 

Bamboo skewers come in several dif- 
ferent lengths, but the 8-inch ones are 
easiest to use. Soak them in water for 
30 to 60 minutes before skewering the 
food to keep the bamboo from burning 
on the grill. A pair of tongs helps you 
turn satays on the grill, and a 1-inch 
pastry brush is good for basting satays 
with marinades while they cook. 

PREPARING FOR THE SKEWER 

Many vegetables, as well as meat, sea- 
food, and poultry, are suitable for satay- 
style grilling. Chinese or Japanese egg- 
plant is especially good, as are yellow 
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squash, baby onions, and shiitake and 
button mushrooms. 

Proper preparation is the most impor- 
tant element in creating a satay. What- 
ever ingredients you use, they should be 
in fairly small, even pieces so they cook 
quickly and at the same rate. Small vege- 
tables, mushrooms for example, may be 
left whole, but most vegetables must be 
sliced to f it on a skewer. Softer vegetables 
like eggplant should be cut in slices of 
about 1 inch thick, while hard vegetables 
such as squash should be sliced into 



pieces between Vi and 3 /4 inch thick. 

When preparing chicken and pork for 
satays, use skinless, boneless chicken 
breast and pork butt. The chicken should 
be trimmed of tendons and all visible fat, 
and the pork should be trimmed of its 
outer layer of fat. Both should be cut into 
3 /4-inch cubes. 

CHOOSING AFIRE 

Satays can be the center of a great in- 
formal meal. All you need is a hibachi 
or other small tabletop grill that allows 
guests to "pick a stick" and cook it for 
themselves. However, if you're cooking 



for a crowd and using a large barbecue, 
one person should be in charge of cook- 
ing. (Too many cooks make it difficult 
to keep track of who put down which 
skewer, and how long each skewer has 
been on the grill.) When weather al- 
lows, grill outside over charcoal. In win- 
ter, you can cook satays under the 
broiler, in a skillet with a ridged surface, 
or, if you're lucky enough to have one, 
on an indoor grill. 

Keep an eye on the fire's heat; over- 
cooking is easy when working with small 
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pieces of food. To make sure the grill 
isn't too hot, try to hold your hand 6 to 
8 inches over the grill for 3 to 5 seconds. 
If you can't, the grill is too hot. 

While you don't want too much heat, 
too little won't give your satays that tasty 
grilled surface. Look for glowing red coals 
that have begun to form a layer of ash. 
You can make the heat more or less in- 
tense by pushing the coals together or 
spreading them apart. If using an electric 
or gas grill, let it come up to full heat for 
at least 10 minutes before you begin 
cooking. Group satays of the same type 
so you can monitor cooking times. 

CHICKEN OR PORK SATAY 

The chopped peanuts will stick together, but 
they should not form a paste. For pork satay, 
choose a shoulder cut (pork butt) with lots of 
visible marbling. Serves eight as an appetizer. 

16 bamboo skewers, 8 in. long 

FOR THE SPICE RUB: 

1 Tbs. whole coriander seeds 

2 tsp. whole cumin seeds 
V2 tsp. turmeric powder 
V4 tsp. cinnamon 

1 tsp. salt 

2 tsp. sugar 

1 stalk lemongrass, white portion only, minced 
10 shallots, minced 

2 Tbs. roasted peanuts, chopped fine 



FOR THE SATAY: 

1 lb. skinless, boneless chicken breast or 1 lb. 

pork butt 
Peanut or vegetable oil 

Soak the bamboo skewers in a shallow dish of 
water for 30 to 60 min. Heat the grill or broiler. 

Make the spice rub — In a dry pan over 
medium heat, roast the coriander and cumin 
seeds until fragrant, about 3 min.; be careful 
not to scorch them. Put the roasted seeds, 
turmeric, cinnamon, salt, and sugar in a spice 
grinder (or a coffee grinder that's used exclu- 
sively for spices) and grind to a fine powder. 
Transfer the spices to a medium mixing bowl 
and add the lemongrass, shallots, and 
peanuts. Stir the mixture. 

Cut and marinate the chicken or pork — 
For chicken, trim the fat and tendons. With a 
mallet or the side of a cleaver, firmly smack the 
chicken breasts once to flatten slightly. To trim 
the pork, slice off most of the outer layer of fat. 
Cut the chicken or pork into 3 /4-in. cubes. Coat 
the meat with the spice rub and thread 5 or 
6 pieces on each skewer. Put the skewers in a 
shallow dish, cover, and refrigerate 2 to 
4 hours, turning occasionally. 

Grill the satays — just before grilling, use a 
pastry brush to lightly coat both sides of the 
satays with the peanut or vegetable oil to pre- 
vent sticking. Put the skewers on the heated 
grill, at a 45° angle to the grating. For a cross- 
hatch effect, rotate the skewers 90° after 2 to 
3 min. and then continue cooking for 1 min. 
Turn the skewers and repeat the process; the 
second side will require a little less cooking time. 
Over a medium-hot fire, total cooking time for 
chicken should be about 5 min.; pork, 7 min. 
Serve with the sauce ofyourchoice. 



VEGETABLE SATAY 

Direct heat will burn the sugar in the basting 
sauce, so brush on the basting liquid immedi- 
ately after grilling each side of the vegetable 
skewer. Serves four as an appetizer. 

1 6 bamboo skewers, 8 in. long 

FOR THE BASTING LIQUID: 

V4 cup soy sauce 

2 Tbs. rice wine (preferably Chinese Shaoxing), 

or a good-quality dry sherry 
1 Tbs. finely chopped fresh ginger 
1 tsp. sesame oil 
V2 tsp. grated orange zest 
1 V2 tsp. finely sliced seal I ions ( white portion 

only) 

1 V2 Tbs. brown sugar 
FOR THE SATAY: 

1 V2 lb. vegetables (choose from squash, baby 
onions, Japanese eggplant, mushrooms, etc.) 

Soak the bamboo skewers in a shallow dish of 
water for 30 to 60 min. Heat the grill or broiler. 

For the basting mixture — Mix all the ingre- 
dients together and stir until the sugar dissolves. 

Cut and skewer the vegetables — Cut soft 
vegetables, such as eggplant, on the diagonal 
in 1 -in. slices. If using regular eggplant, cut it 
into slices and then into half rounds or wedges. 
Cut harder vegetables, such as yellow squash, 
in half lengthwise and then slice on the diago- 
nal into pieces V2 to Z A in. wide. Cut baby 
onions in half; leave mushrooms whole. Put 
only one type of vegetable on each skewer and 
thread the skewer so the vegetable's flat sur- 
face faces the grill (see photo above). 

Grill the satays — Put the skewers on the 
heated grill at a 45° angle to the grating. For a 
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Cut and skewer vege- 
tables for even cook- 
ing. Firm vegetables 
are cut in small pieces, 
while softer ones are 
cut thicker. The best 
way to skewer vege- 
tables? Put a slice on 
a flat surface and hold 
it in place with your 
palm as you drive a 
skewer through the 
center of the slice. 
This method ensures 
the vegetables' flat 
surfaces face the grill. 



A spice "rub" mari- 
nates the pork and 
chicken. Cumin, tur- 
meric, and cinnamon 
are moistened with 
minced lemongrass, 
shallots, and peanuts; 
this creates a paste 
rather than a 
liquid marinade. 



Crosshatch effect, rotate the skewers 90° after 
2 min. and continue cooking for 30 seconds 
before turning the skewers over and repeating 
the process. Over a medium-hot fire, cook the 
vegetables until they're soft, which will prob- 
ably take no more than 5 min. Very soft vege- 
tables, such as mushrooms, need less. After 
the skewers have been turned over, brush the 
cooked side with the basting sauce. When the 
second side is done, baste it and then serve at 
once with the sauce of your choice. 

PEANUT SAUCE 

It can be difficult to find fresh galangal, a rela- 
tive of ginger; however, Asian markets often 
stock frozen galangal. While cooking the 
sauce, watch the heat carefully; after the 
peanut butter is added, the sauce can curdle if 
it gets too hot. Yields 7 V2 cups. 

2 Tbs. tamarind pulp 
2 A cup warm water 

4 dried red chiles 

3 Tbs. peanut oil 

3 slices galangal (the thickness of a quarter), 

chopped fine 
3 shallots, chopped fine 
2 cloves garlic, chopped fine 
1 stalk lemongrass (white portion only), 

chopped fine 
7 tsp. shrimp paste (optional) 
1 Tbs. sugar 
1 / 2 tsp. salt 

V3 cup smooth peanut butter 
1 V4 cups water 

In a small bowl, cover the tamarind pulp with 
the warm water and soak until soft, about 



20 min. Break the pulp with your fingers to 
separate seeds and strings. Pour the liquid 
through a fine strainer. 

In another bowl, soak the chiles for 20 min. 
in scalding water . Drain the liquid and chop 
the chiles fine. 

Heat the peanut oil in a wok or heavy pan 
until very hot. Stir-fry the chiles, galangal, 
shallots, garlic, lemongrass, and shrimp 
paste for 1 min., or until fragrant. Add the 
tamarind water and bring the mixture to a 
boil. After it has boiled for 1 min., add the 
sugar, salt, peanut butter, and water. Lower 
the heat and simmer the sauce until it 
thickens, about 1 min. Serve warm or at 
room temperature. 

VARIATION: PEANUT SAUCE FOR PORK 

Yields about 2 cups. 

1 A fresh pineapple, peeled, cored, chopped 
and drained (or 2 A cup canned crushed 
pineapple, drained) 

1 small fresh red chile, sliced fine 

V2 tsp. lime juice 

Pinch salt 

Pinch sugar 

Peanut Sauce (see recipe at left) 

In a small mixing bowl, mix together the 
pineapple, chile, lime juice, salt, and sugar. 
Put the peanut sauce into individual bowls 
and top with a dollop of the pineapple 
mixture. This sauce will only keep for a 
day or two. 



SWEET-HOT SAUCE 

Yields 2 cups. 

4 cloves garlic, chopped 
2 tsp. red pepper flakes 

1 small fresh red chile, stemmed and chopped 
V2 tsp. salt 

2 Tbs. brown sugar 

1 scant cup dried apricots, loosely packed, 
chopped fine 

3 Tbs. rice vinegar 
2 A cup apricot nectar 
V2 cup pineapple juice 

3 A cup red-plum jam or plum sauce 

Put all the ingredients in a nonaluminum 
saucepan. Bring to a boil, stirring occasionally, 
and then reduce heat and simmer for 1 2 to 
20 min., stirring occasionally, until thick. Cool 
slightly, then puree in a food processor until 
almost smooth. 

Serve in individual dipping bowls. Store the 
sauce in the refrigerator; it will keep for a week. 

7"£K/K4K/5/\l/C£ 

Yields scant 1 cup. 

V2 cup soy sauce 

V4 cup rice wine (preferably Chinese Shaoxing), 

or a good-quality dry sherry 
1 Tbs. peanut or vegetable oil 
1 Tbs. sugar 

1 tsp. grated fresh ginger 
1 tsp. finely chopped garlic 

Combine all the ingredients, stirring to dis- 
solve sugar. Serve in individual dipping bowls. 

Rick and Ann Yoder are the founders and 
owners of Wild Ginger, a restaurant in 
Seattle that specializes in satays. ♦ 
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Three Breads from 
One Simple Dough 

Quickly turn flour, oil, and water into 
delicious Indian f latbreads 



BY JESSICA SHAH 



Authentic in 
gradients and tools 
are desirable but not 
necessary. You can 
substitute whole- 
wheat and cake flours 
for the chapati flour, 
and use a full-size 
rolling pin instead of 
the slender Indian 
ones shown here. 



Flat, unleavened breads from western India's 
Gujarati cuisine are a real delight. These 
whole-wheat breads are brimming with flavor and 
nutrients. The beauty of these flatbreads is that the 
same basic ingredients — flour, water, and oil — can 
be combined in slightly different proportions to pro- 
duce very distinct bread types. In a Gujarati 
meal, which is vegetarian, the 
flatbread is accompanied by 
daals (spicy soups or stews 
made from dried beans and 
peas), vegetables, relishes 
such as mango pickles, and 
yogurt-based raitas. The 
diner tears off a small piece 
of bread, scoops it into the 
vegetables, relishes, anddoais, 
and then puts the entire con- 
coction into her mouth. 
Though there are many vari- 
eties of Indian bread, I'll focus 
on three of my favorites: 
• chapati — soft, and delicate, 
and spread with butter or ghee (clari- 
fied butter) for shine; 

paratha — triangular with a 
multilayered texture; and 
poori — deep-fried 
until light and 
puffed into a bal- 
loon shape. 

Chapati flour is t 
best flour to use for these 
breads. Available from Indian or Asian grocery 
stores, chapati flour is very finely ground and sifted 
whole-wheat flour that's fairly low in gluten. Chapati 
flour gives the breads a delicate — and more authen- 
tic — texture, but if you can't find chapati flour, mix 




regular whole-wheat flour with cake flour (see 
recipes on pp. 54-56 for proportions). All-purpose 
flour on its own doesn't work — it makes a dough 
that's too stretchy and difficult to roll. 

There are three basic steps for making Indian 
flatbreads: making the dough, rolling the dough, and 
griddle-roasting or frying the bread. Rolling the 
dough is the only step that requires some practice; 
the other two steps are easy. 

You need only simple tools for making flatbreads. I 
use a wide, shallow, stainless-steel plate called a thali 
for mixing the dough; a mixing bowl is too deep to al- 
low easy working of the ingredients, so choose a sturdy, 
shallow platter, such as a pie pan. I use another 
authentic Indian tool, a small rolling pin with tapered 
ends. Its tapered shape means that I can control the di- 
rection of the pressure, and its light weight will not 
crush the delicate dough. You can use any rolling pin, 
but the smaller the better. You'll also need a nonstick 
griddle or skillet, a spatula, and a pair of tongs. If you're 
making the chapati on an electric stove, you'll need a 
wire rack that can sit directly on the burner. For the 
poori, you'll need a deep, heavy pot for deep-frying, 
and a skimmer for lifting the bread from the hot oil. 

You can prepare the dough for all these breads up to 
eight hours in advance, as long as you keep it tightly 
covered in an airtight container so that it doesn't dry 
out. (Don't wrap the dough directly in plastic wrap, 
however, because it will stick.) In fact, the dough 
should be kept covered to prevent drying even while 
you're shaping and cooking the breads. If you have any 
leftover dough, you can refrigerate it for up to five days 
or freeze it for several weeks. To defrost frozen dough, 
let it thaw for about eight hours at room temperature, 
or defrost it in the microwave for about six minutes. 
Refrigerated dough is best when you let it rest at room 
temperature for three to four hours, but if you're in a 
hurry, it's all right to use it directly from the refrigera- 
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tor. In any case, you must knead the dough well, with 
greased hands, before each use. 

The flatbreads will stay fresh for a day or two 
when stored at room temperature, but it's best to 
make them as close to serving time as possible. In 
Indian homes, they're made right before or during 
the meal, so they're eaten at their delicious best. To 
reheat the breads, just cook them for a few seconds 
on each side in a dry, hot frying pan or griddle. 

ONE TECHNIQUE FOR ALL THREE DOUGHS 

The whole process of making dough for each bread 
takes about five minutes. The mixing method is the 
same, but the doughs will vary in consistency. First, 
put the flour in your shallow plate. You don't need to 
sift the flour. If your recipe calls for oil, add the oil 
and mix it into the flour lightly with your fingers. 
You'll need a little more oil for shaping 
and cooking the breads. Pour in about a 
quarter of the amount of water called for 
in the recipe, and start mixing the flour 
and water together by moving your hand 
in a circular, counterclockwise motion 
while turning the plate clockwise. Small 
lumps will start to form. 

Now really begin working the mixture 
into a dough. Gather up a handful and 
squeeze it. Add the remaining water a 
little at a time and continue to alter- 
nately gather and squeeze until the mix- 
ture forms a ball that holds together. 

Grease your palms and fingers with 
a little oil or ghee. Do this frequently 
during the kneading process to make 
the ball of dough smooth and supple. 

Start kneading the dough, again using 
a squeezing action, incorporating any dry 
flour or loose pieces and getting rid of 
wrinkles. Be sure your hands are well greased, and 
continue kneading a little more vigorously. Press the 
heel of your hand right into the dough, letting the 
counter support your pressure. Keep kneading until 
the dough is satiny and wrinkle-free. 

TIPS FOR DOUGH-MAKING 

• If the surface of the dough feels a little sticky and 
too wet, grease your hands, turn the lump of dough 
inside out, and knead it very gently until it's smoother. 

• If the dough feels unmanageably sticky and wet, 
make a wide, deep depression in the center of the 
dough, add a few tablespoons of flour, and fold over the 
two sides to make a pouch. If you're using chapati flour, 
it takes a lot more flour than you would expect to firm 
up the dough, as much as 4 or 5 tablespoons per recipe. 
Continue gathering, squeezing, and kneading until all 
the flour is worked in and the dough is smooth. 

• If the dough feels crumbly and diff icult to gather, 




Gathering and 
squeezing are the best 
actions for blending 
the dough ingredients. 
The author gathers and 
squeezes (above) until 
the dough forms a 
mass, and then she 
kneads more vigorously 
with greased hands. 



The finished dough 
(at right) will be 
smooth and supple, 
with a slight sheen. 

It dries out quickly, 
so keep it covered in 
an airtight container 
until use. 



A shallow plate 
makes mixing easy; 
a deeper mixing bowl 
would make it difficult 
to work the flour, 
water, and oil to- 
gether. The author 
turns her Indian 
thali plate clockwise 
while she mixes the 
ingredients with a 
counterclockwise 
stroke (see above). 
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7b produce a chapati 
that's just right, use 
quick strokes with the 
rolling pin. The bread 
should be round and 
of a uniform thick- 
ness. A dusting of rice 
flour keeps the soft 
dough from sticking 
during rolling. 

Chapati puffs during 
its second roasting, 

which is done directly 
on the burner. Don't 
pierce the bread when 
you turn it with the 
tongs or it won't puff, 
and you won't get the 
right light consistency. 
When the chapati 
cools, it deflates. 




sprinkle a little water on it, grease your hands, and 
gather up the loose flour. 

ROLLING AND COOKING DEFINES THE STYLE 
OF EACH BREAD 

The rolling and cooking processes give each bread a 
distinctive character. It's fun to see how the 
same ingredients result in different dough 
consistencies which can produce three dif- 
ferent breads. 

Rolling chapati. For chapati, the goal is 
to roll each one to a uniform thickness. 
Focus on getting this part right, and the 
perfect round shape of a good chapati will 
follow with a little more practice. A well- 
rolled chapati puffs fully or partially into a 
ball when roasted. But don't worry if your 
chapatis don't puff perfectly, as even veteran 
cooks have a few flat ones. 

You need to roast each chapati as soon as it's 
rolled, so that it doesn't dry out. This is easier when 
two people work together. Before and during 
rolling, the ball of dough for each chapati must be 



CHAPATI 

Makes about 
14 breads. 

V/4 cups chapati 
flour (or 3 A cup 
whole-wheat 
flour plus Vicup 
cake flour) 

V2 cup plus 2 Tbs. 
water 

1 cup rice 
flour 



coated generously in rice flour or all- 
purpose flour. This prevents the soft cha- 
pati dough from sticking to the rolling 
pin or the counter. Put about a cup of 
rice flour on a plate, then grease your 
hands and knead the dough a few sec- 
onds. Pull of f a lump of dough and shape 
it into a 1 -inch-diameter ball (a larger 
ball would make the chapati too wide 
and awkward to work with) . Dip the ball 
into the flour, put it on the counter, and 
flatten it with your palm. Start rolling 
the ball into a round, using quick, con- 
tinuous strokes, covering the whole round in each 
stroke, giving a gentle push from the left without a 
lot of pressure. After every few strokes, dip your 
dough in a little more flour to prevent sticking. 
Rotate the chapati on the work surface and con- 
tinue rolling. Roll the chapati until it's about 
7 inches in diameter. If it tears, just press the 
dough together to seal and sprinkle a little 
flour on the sealed area. 

Roasting chapati. Chapatis are roasted 
without oil. They're first cooked on the 
griddle or skillet and then they're roasted 
directly over a gas flame or an electric 
burner fitted with a rack until they puff 
slightly. The key is to roast them for only a 
few seconds on each side; otherwise, they 
become crisp and stiff, and they won't have 
their characteristic soft texture. 
Heat the griddle on medium high for a 
couple of minutes so it's nice and hot. Lift the 
chapati gently, resting it on your palms, and slap it 
down on the hot griddle. If it has folds or wrinkles, 
straighten them out with your fingers. Cook the 
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chapati for about 10 seconds until it's speckled with 
small bubbles. Flip it over with a pair of tongs, but 
take care not to puncture it or it will not puff. Roast 
the other side until it starts to puf f a little and shows 
a few more bubbles. As you roast, the dough will 
become paler. 

Take the griddle from the burner and increase the 
heat to high. If you're using an electric range, put 
the wire rack on the burner; this will keep the chapati 
from actually touching the element and burning. Lift 
the chapati from the griddle with tongs and put it on 
the rack or, with a gas stove, directly on the flame. 
Watch closely; as soon as the chapati seems to stop 
puffing, after about 5 to 10 seconds, turn it quickly to 
the other side and let it puff up a little more. It will 
have a few brown spots. Immediately 
take the chapati from the heat and give it 
a firm tap on each side to dust off the ex- 
cess flour. After roasting four to five cha~ 
patiy clean the griddle with a paper towel 
or cloth to remove the residue of burning 
flour. The final touch is about Vi tea- 
spoon of ghee or regular melted butter 
spread evenly on one side. If you're trying 
to reduce your fat intake, you can omit 
the butter. Stack the chapatis on top of 
each other as you make them. The 
underside of each chapati gets buttered 
from the chapati below. Cool the stack, 
and then store it in an airtight box. 

Rolling parotho. The dough for pa- 
ratha is much stiffer than chapati dough, 
and it requires some pressure to roll out. 
The paratha dough is folded into layers 
that have been brushed with oil, which make the 
bread flake and puff when roasted, giving it a won- 
derful texture and flavor. 

Grease your hands and knead the dough. Take a 
lump of dough and make a flattened 1 !/2-inch ball. 
Put it on the counter and press it down to flatten it 
more with your palms. Roll the dough to about 
a 3-inch round. Spread l A teaspoon of vege- 
table oil evenly on the dough round, and 
fold it in half. Fold it one more time to 
make a small triangle. The oil may squeeze 
out a little in the folding process, but 
that's okay. Press the triangle to flatten it 
slightly. Put one corner of the triangle in 
front of you and roll the paratha out some 
more, moving the pin from edge to edge in 
quick, continuous strokes using some pres- 
sure, until it makes a rough triangle about 
5 inches long. Be careful not to roll too thin, or 
the paratha will be too crisp. 

Roasting parathas. Parathas are lightly roasted 
in oil, which enhances their flavor and helps the 
dough layers to puff up. 





PARATHA 

Makes about 
12 breads. 

7 7 4 cups chapati 
flour (or 3 A cup whole 
wheat flour plus 
1 /2 cup cake flour) 

cup plus 
1 Tbs. water 

V/iTbs. 
vegetable 
oil 



Heat the griddle on medium-high heat for a few 
minutes. Spread about l A teaspoon of vegetable 
oil in the center of the griddle to grease an area as 
big as the paratha. Add the paratha to the pan and 
drizzle a few drops of oil in the pan around the 
edges of the bread. Cook for about 30 seconds; 
small bubbles will appear. Flip the paratha 
with a spatula and cook another 30 sec- 
onds. The dough will become paler and 
develop a few brown or black spots and it 
may begin to puff a little. 

Turn the paratha back to the first 
side, drizzle a little more oil around the 
edges of the bread, roast again for 20 to 
30 seconds, and then repeat with the 
other side. Press down firmly with your 
spatula and hold it for four seconds. This 
helps the layers of overlapping dough to 
cook evenly. Repeat this pressing quickly 
over the entire surface of the paratha, giving 
only 20 to 30 seconds total; any longer and the 
paratha might burn. Repeat this pressing step on 
the other side, then remove the paratha from the 



Folded dough 
makes flaky bread. 

Shah spreads the 
round of dough with 
oil and then folds it 
twice to make a tri- 
angle. As the bread 
cooks, it forms slightly 
puffy layers. 

The shaped paratha 
is dense because its 
folded, so press firmly 
with the spatula to 

help the heat pene- 
trate. Don't press too 
long, though, or the 
surface of the bread 
will burn. 
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These poor is ore 
perfect The color is 
creamy brown with a 
few reddish spots, and 
the dough has puffed 
up nicely during deep- 
frying. The author 
drains the poori 
against the rim of the 
pot after frying. 



heat. Cool the breads completely before stacking 
them; store them in an airtight container. 

Rolling poori, Poori dough falls in between chapati 
zn&paratha dough in terms of softness, so it's easier 
to work with. Divide the poori dough into three big 
lumps. Take one lump and knead it well, as 
always, with greased hands. Roll the lump 
between your palms to make a cylinder 
about 1 inch in diameter and 6 inches long. 
Roll it until it's smooth and has no cracks. 
Break the cylinder into about five pieces 
and shape each piece into a ball. Press 
each ball hard between your palms until 
it's flat. Keep these pieces, and the two re- 
maining lumps, covered until you're ready 
to roll so they don't dry out. Press the 
dough ball to flatten it slightly. Using quick 
strokes, roll it out into a round about 3 inches 
in diameter. If the poori dough sticks, lightly 
grease the rolling pin or the counter. Don't roll the 
poori too thin, or it won't puff properly in the hot oil. 
It's okay to roll about six pooris at a time. Spread out 



POORI 

Makes about 
30 breads. 

7 ] A cups chapati 
flour (or 3 A cup 
whole-wheat flour 
plus V2 cup cake 
flour) 

V2 cup water 



4tsp. 
vegetable 
oil 



the poori rounds on a plate (don't let 
them overlap or they'll stick). 

Frying poori. Pooris are fun to make be- 
cause they puff up dramatically when 
deep-fried. The perfect poori is creamy 
brown with a few red spots. As with any 
deep-frying, be very careful. Don't fill your 
pan more than one -third full of oil because 
the oil will bubble up when the breads are 
added. It's important to maintain a steady 
high temperature for the pooris to puff up. 

Heat the oil in your pot or deep -fryer to 375°F. I 
use a heavy-gauge Indian pot that's shaped like a 
small wok, called a tava. Add one poori to the hot oil. 
Let it simmer in the oil for about three seconds, and 
then press it gently on the spots that don't seem 
to be puff ing up, holding it under the oil with a 
skimmer. As soon as it seems to stop puffing, 
after about eight seconds, turn it over. Fry 
the other side for a few more seconds. Lift it 
out of the oil with the skimmer and let it 
drain against the edge of the pot, then re- 
move it and drain it on a rack or on paper 
towels. To enjoy pooris while still puffy, serve 
within 15 minutes; otherwise, cool and 
store in an airtight box. 



]essica Shah is a native of Bombay who now 
lives in Boulder, Colorado, where she teaches cook- 
ing classes in authentic Gujarati vegetarian cuisine. 
She also owns andoperates a cateringand take-out 
Indian food business. ♦ 
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Winter Squash Makes 
Fall Flavors Last 

Stuff, steam, and puree this good keeper 




Don't pass up winter 
squash when you see 
it in your local market. 

Its sweet, firm flesh 
can be turned into 
melt-in-your-mouth 
dumplings, hearty 
soups, or delicate cus- 
tards. A long keeper, 
squash holds onto its 
flavor into the winter. 



BY ODESSA PIPER 



On chilly Saturday mornings in October, 
my co-chef Eric Rupert and I go to the 
farmers' market in Madison, Wisconsin, to pick up 
our restaurant's entire winter supply of squash. We 
haul off pounds of all-purpose butternut, ungainly 
hubbard, delicata (my favorite for stuffing), and 
whatever other flavorful varieties the farmers have 
grown. As I walk around the market, I realize how 
well the foods of the region harmonize in cooking. 
Apple cider and maple syrup, strong flavors that 
might otherwise be too sweet for savory dishes, 
work well with the richness of winter squash. Crisp 
hickory nuts and chewy mushrooms perfectly 
complement the opulent texture of firm and 
smooth-fleshed squash. Even hardy herbs such 
as sage and rosemary don't overpower squash's 
sturdy flavor. 

Winter squash is a staple for our restaurant's 
seasonal cooking. To us, it's a time capsule of every- 
thing we love about harvest that we can take with 
us through the long winter. If you succumb, as I do, 
to the beauty of squash on a crisp autumn day at 
the farmers' market, gather with abandon, for 
squash will remain faithful to you long after the last 
tomato or eggplant has gone. 

WAIT FOR THE FLAVOR TO DEVELOP 

Not all varieties of winter squash are ready to eat 
right after the fall harvest. After being cut from the 
vine, winter squash require warm days to ripen in 
the field. Some varieties will also need to cure in 
storage for four to six weeks before they're at their 
best for eating. 

Squash, along with the other members of the 
genus Cucurbita, such as cucumbers and gourds, are 
indigenous to the Americas, so some of the vari- 
eties of winter squash we eat are similar to those 
cultivated hundreds of years ago by Native Ameri- 
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Ready to eat first in 
the fail. From left, pump- 
kin, turban, acorn, and 
delicata all belong to the 
pepos species of squash 
and need little curing 
time after ripening to 
develop their flavor. 




Two cuts are safer 
than one. Rest the 
squash on one of its 
trimmed ends and 
insert the tip of a chef's 
knife into the center of 
the squash. Lever the 
knife down until it's flat 
on the cutting board. 
Rotate the squash and 
repeat the cut on the 
other side. 



cans. Other varieties are new hybrids, developed 
for their beautiful shapes and colors. As with so 
many other varieties of f ruits and vegetables that 
are "improved" in the name of convenience and 
looks, striking or unblemished appearances do not 
guarantee great flavor. 

The winter squash I cook with fall into three 
species. The first squash ready to eat in the fall be- 
long to the Cucurbita pepo species. Delicata, acorn, 
and turban squash belong to this group, as do 
pumpkin, spaghetti squash, and summer squash. 
Pepos varieties, which are generally yellow fleshed, 
require little or no curing time after ripening. 
They're also the first to fade, however, losing their 
flavor and becoming fibrous after three or four 
months in storage. 

For the classic presentation of winter squash 
baked in the shell with butter and brown sugar, 
acorn squash, with its sweet, nutty flavor, is a good 
choice. I like to toss in some hickory nuts or pecans 
to bring out the nuttiness even more. Long, cylin- 
drical delicata squash has become my favorite vari- 
ety for stuffing because each squash makes two deep 
bowls when cut crosswise. The delicata's creamy 
texture and sweet flavor, reminiscent of a sweet 
potato, makes it a good foil for more delicate fillings, 
such as custard. 

I enjoy turban squash for their vibrant red, gold, 
and green stripes, but they can be uneven in taste 
and texture. Because the flesh is quite dry and 
firm, when I get a good turban squash, I braise it or 
use it for soup. 

I think most pepos pumpkin varieties are over- 



rated for cooking. In recipes that call for pumpkin, I 
prefer to combine pumpkin with delicata or butter- 
nut to boost its flavor. 

The next species to ripen are the C. maxima 
squash, which can be recognized by their round 
stems, mostly leathery skins, and deeply colored 
flesh. They include hubbard, buttercup, kabocha 
(there are several in this group), chestnut, Red 
Kuri, and Green Hokkaido. These squash tend to 
start out starchy at harvest, but sweeten steadily 
during a month's cure. Maximas have a firm, fiber- 
less flesh that turns flaky when cooked, then 
smooth when pureed or mashed. They usually last 
four months in storage without losing their flavor 
and texture. Of the maximas, the chestnut and 
Red Kuri have my vote — chestnut squash for its 
smooth texture upon baking and mashing, and 
Red Kuri for the flecks of color it adds to purees. 

The last to mature and the longest to stay is the 
species C. moschata, represented by my favorite 
squash variety, the butternut. This squash has 
a deep orange flesh and, in my opinion, has the 
richest flavor of all the winter squash. Perhaps this 
is because butternut squash takes the longest to 
fully sweeten after harvest — up to six weeks. 
Butternuts will keep through a long winter if 
stored in a cool, dry place. A freshly cut butternut 
has an aroma that reminds me of watermelon. I 
enjoy this squash so much that I will occasionally 
sliver it raw into hearty salads with cabbage and 
winter greens. 

No matter what variety you buy, look for squash 
that feel heavy and have a hard skin, but that have 
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Whether exotic or 
ungainly, maxima 
squash have firm, 
colorful flesh. From left, 
Red Kuri, kabocha, 
buttercup, and (in the 
rear) hubbard develop 
their sweet flavor as 
they cure. 




no cracks or soft spots. Store squash in a cool 
place — a dry basement is ideal. Don't refrigerate 
them, though, because winter squash rapidly de- 
teriorate at temperatures below 50°F. 

CUT AND PEEL HARD SQUASH WITH CARE 

Rock-hard winter squash, with their tough, leath- 
ery skin and rounded shapes, can be dangerous to 
cut and peel. Cutting squash requires a hefty, 
sharp knife and the cook's full attention. To cut 
squash safely and easily, cut off the woody stem 
and bud ends and stabilize the squash on the cut- 
ting board on one of the flat, cut surfaces. Then 
cut through the squash in at least two passes (see 
photo at left). 

This method for cutting squash will not work 
for a large hubbard squash, which can weigh up to 
20 pounds and can have an exterior as tough as 
its interior is sweet. For these, I take apart and 
open out a paper shopping bag, put it on the floor, 
and then hurl the squash to the floor to crack it. 
Once the squash is cracked, I lift it back to the 
work surface, insert the knife in the largest fault, 
and cut down through the squash. 

Squash can be difficult to peel. As a rule, when 
baking or steaming winter squash, you should 
leave the skins on so that the vitamins and rich 
flavor concentrated close to the skin are retained. 
A way to get around peeling raw squash for soups 
is to steam it quartered with the skin still on. 
When the squash is soft enough, simply scrape the 
flesh away from the skin and proceed with the 
recipe. For all other cooking methods, such as 



braising, you'll need to peel the squash first (see 
photo at right). 

ROAST, STEAM, OR BOIL 

When I plan to serve squash in its shell, I roast it 
halved and uncovered at 350°F until tender. This 
allows water in the squash to evaporate and con- 
centrates the squash's inherent sweetness andnutti- 
ness. If I'm in a hurry or I want a moister squash, I'll 
bake it inverted or covered. For roasting squash, I 
recommend basting the cut surfaces with butter to 
keep them soft and moist. 

To make mashed or pureed squash for pies or cus- 
tards, steam the squash in the skin, scrape of f the 
pulp, and then mash the pulp or force it through a 
strainer to remove lumps. 

Boiling squash is ideal for soups where the boil- 
ing medium will also be used as the broth. I don't 
recommend boiling squash except for soup, how- 
ever, because flavor and vitamins leach out into 
the cooking water. When I want a velvety- 
textured soup, I cook the squash with vegetables 
in broth until tender, puree (a blender works bet- 
ter than a food processor for this), and force the 
puree through a fine strainer. No other thicken- 
ing is necessary. 

Because winter squash vary so much in size and 
density, it's difficult to establish exact cooking 
times, though it's easy to tell when they're cooked. 
Stab the squash with a fork — if the tines enter the 
flesh easily, the squash is done. With baked 
squash, when I detect a slight fragrance of cara- 
mel, I know it's done. 



Reach for your bon- 
ing knife to pare off 
tough skin. The knife's 
flexible blade hugs the 
curves of this hard 
butternut squash, 
quickly taking off the 
peel but leaving the 
flavorful flesh behind. 
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BREAD PUDDING WITH SQUASH CUSTARD 

Not too sweet, this bread pudding makes a great brunch 
dish. Serve with whipped cream and a drizzle of maple 
syrup, or with ice cream. Serves ten. 




Fall flavors inspire this 
bread pudding. Pureed 
squash sweetened with 
maple syrup and spiced 
with cinnamon and 
nutmeg forms the base 
of the custard. The 
toasted cubes of bread 
stay chewy because 
they're barely covered 
by the custard right 
before baking. 



3 A cup dried fruit (cranberries, 

cherries, blueberries, raisins, 

currants), or V/2 cups diced 

fresh fruit (apple, pear) 
I to 2 tsp. brandy (optional) 
PA lb. winter squash (butternut, 

pumpkin, delicata, or a 

mixture), cut into wedges and 

seeded, or V/2 cups cooked 

squash puree 
4 cups diced bread or cake ( white 

bread, brioche, pound cake, or 

spice cake) 
4 eggs 

V4 cup maple syrup 
1 cup milk plus 1 cup cream, or 

2 cups milk 
Vs tsp. cinnamon 
V4 tsp. nutmeg 
1 tsp. vanilla extract 

10 ovenproof ] /2-cup dishes 

If you're using dried fruit, put the fruit in a saucepan and 
just cover it with water. Bring the water to a boil and sim- 
mer for 1 min. to plump up the fruit. Remove from the 
heat and strain off the water. If you wish, add the brandy 
and let the fruit sit at least 30 min. (It will taste even better 
if you let the fruit sit in the brandy overnight.) 

If you're starting with uncooked squash, steam the 
squash until tender. Scrape the flesh away from the peel 
and puree the flesh in a food processor or blender. Strain 
through a fine sieve. You should have about 1 Vz cups. 

Spread the cubes of bread or cake on a baking sheet 
and dry them in a 300°F oven for 1 5 to 20 min., until crispy 
but not brown. Divide the cubes and the dried or fresh fruit 
among the ten dishes. 

In a large bowl, whisk together the eggs, maple syrup, 
milk, cream, squash puree, cinnamon, nutmeg, and vanilla 
extract. Pour the custard over the bread and fruit. Turn the 
cubes of bread a bit until they are thoroughly coated with 
custard. (If the bread is mixed into the custard before 




putting it in the molds, I find that the bread gets too soft 
and starts to disintegrate.) 

Bake in a 350° oven until the custard sets, 20 to 30 min. 
The pudding tastes best when served warm, but not right 
out of the oven. 

WILD-MUSHROOM CUSTARD BAKED IN 
DELICATA SQUASH 

The cylindrical shape of deli- 
cata squash makes appealing, 
deep vessels. Serves six. 

3 delicata squash (about 

VAIb.each) 
Butter 

FOR THE MUSHROOM 
STOCK: 

4 large shallots, chopped 
coarse 

7 Tbs. olive oil 
7 cup Madeira 
3 cups water 
V2 oz. dried mushrooms 

(porcini or shiitakes), 

chopped fine 

2 sprigs thyme 
I 'm. rosemary sprig 

FOR THE CUSTARD: 

7 lb. fresh mushrooms (porcini, 
shiitakes, morels, portobellos, 
lion 's manes, buttons) 

3 eggs 

V2 cup cream 
7 cup whole milk 
Vs tsp. salt 

Pinch of freshly ground black pepper 
V2 tsp. minced fresh thyme 

TO SERVE: 

2 shallots or V2 medium onion, minced 
10 cups mixed greens (spinach, arugula, kale, col lards, 
beet greens) 

In a large saucepan, saute the shallots in the olive oil until 
lightly browned. Add the Madeira and reduce to a syrup over 
medium heat, about 1 5 min. Add the water, dried mush- 
rooms, thyme, and rosemary. Simmer for an hour. You want 
to end up with V2 cup of strained liquid, so if it boils away too 
fast, add more water during the hour. Remove from the stove 
and pass the liquid through a fine strainer and measure it. If 
less than V2 cup, add water; if more than V2 cup, continue 
simmering to reduce. 

Carefully cut the top and bottom off each squash, mak- 
ing sure not to cut into where the seeds start. Cut each 
squash in half widthwise. Scrape out the seeds with a tea- 
spoon. Brush the squash with melted butter and bake at 
350° in a covered, buttered casserole dish until soft and 
fully cooked, about 30 min. 

Take six good-looking caps off the fresh mushrooms and 
saute them whole in a little butter until they're soft. Set aside. 

In a large bowl, whisk together the eggs, cream, milk, 
salt, pepper, thyme, and the mushroom stock reduction. 

Sprinkle a little salt in each baked squash. Pour the 
custard mixture into the squash cups and put a sauteed 
mushroom cap in each one. Bake uncovered at 350° until 
the custard sets. After 30 min., check the custard by insert- 
ing a knife into the center of it. If runny custard immedi- 
ately fills the slit made by the knife, bake for 5 to 1 5 min. 
longer. The custard is properly cooked when a little bit of 
runny custard runs into the knife slit after 3 to 5 seconds. 



Delicata is a perfect 
vessel for wild- 
mushroom custard. 

Each delicata squash 
makes two even- 
sized, deep bowls, 
like this one. Delicata 
is often called the 
"sweet- potato" 
squash because of 
its creamy texture 
and sweet flavor. 
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Turn butternut 
squash into golden 
baked dumplings. 

Braise the squash with 
apple cider, puree it, 
mix it with choux pas- 
try, and then shape it 
into three-sided dump- 
lings (right). Though 
it takes several steps to 
make these rich and 
creamy "gnocchi" 
bathed in Rosemary 
Cider Cream (below), 
none are difficult to 
do. All the preparation 
can be done ahead 
of time except the 
final baking. 



Chop the remaining mushrooms into bite-size pieces 
and saute them in butter with a little salt. Remove from pan. 
Add a bit more butter and saute the shallots until soft. Add 
the greens, putting in the tougher, longer cooking greens 
(such as beet greens and kale) first and the tender greens 
(such as spinach and arugula) last. Cook until wilted and 
season with salt and pepper. Serve the squash still hot from 
oven, surrounded by the sauteed greens and mushrooms. 

WINTER-SQUASH GNOCCHI WITH 
ROSEMARY CIDER CREAM 

These hot and creamy baked dumplings, bathed in a rich, 
rosemary-infused cream sauce, are a great way to start a 
meal on a cold, autumn day. They can be made several 
days ahead of time (and even frozen), and then baked right 
before serving. Serves six. 

7 small onion, chopped coarse 
2 Tbs. unsalted butter 

2 lb. butternut squash, peeled, seeded, and chopped coarse 
(deli cat a also works well) 




V2 cup apple cider 

2 tsp. sugar 
V2 tsp. salt 

V4 tsp. pepper 

FOR THE CHOUX PASTRY: 

V2 cup flour 
V2 cup water 
Pinch of salt 

3 Tbs. butter 
2 large eggs 

Rosemary Cider Cream (see recipe below) 
Hickory nuts or pecans, toasted, for garnish 
Rosemary sprigs, for garnish 

In a large saute pan with a cover, sweat the onions in the 
butter until soft. Add the squash, apple cider, sugar, and 
salt and pepper to taste. Simmer covered until the squash is 
very tender, about 30 min. If the mixture dries out before 
the squash is soft, add more cider. Spread out the squash 
mixture on a large, rimmed baking sheet. Bake uncovered 
at 350° for 30 min. to evaporate as much moisture as pos- 
sible, stirring every 1 min. or so. Puree the squash mixture 
in a food processor or blender until it has the consistency of 
baby food. Let the squash cool to room temperature. 

Make the choux pastry following the method in Basics, 
p. 72. With a whisk, whip the choux pastry into the squash 
mixture. At this point, the mixture can be stored in the re- 
frigerator for two days. 

Heat the oven to 450°. Lightly butter six ceramic baking 
dishes. Using two spoons, shape a heaping tablespoon of the 
mixture into oval quenelles (see photo at left). Arrange three 
quenelles on each baking dish. Bake for about 1 8 min., until 
puffed and golden brown. Pour 3 Tbs. of the Rosemary Cider 
Cream intoeach baking dish and return the dishes to the 
oven until the cream bubbles, about 3 min. Garnish with the 
toasted nuts and rosemary sprigs and serve immediately. 

ROSEMARY CIDER CREAM 

This sauce gets its tart flavor from apple cider that's re- 
duced to a thick syrup. In the fall, when apple cider is plen- 
tiful, I reduce gallons of cider to keep on hand through the 
winter. It will keep for months in the refrigerator. This sauce 
is best when made the same day, but if necessary it can be 
made ahead and slowly reheated. Makes 1 V2 cups. 

1 cup apple cider 
2-in. rosemary sprig 

2 cups heavy cream 
Salt and pepper 

Put the cider in a saucepan and bring it to a boil. Lower the 
heat so the cider is barely simmering and reduce the cider 
to V4 cup. This will take about 30 min. 

Gently tug on the leaves of the rosemary sprig to bruise 
the leaves so they'll release more flavor during cooking. 

When the cider has reduced, add the cream, rosemary, 
salt, and pepper to taste. The acid in the cider will cause 
the cream to thicken. Simmer, stirring frequently, for about 
45 min. until the sauce is thick, viscous, and coats a spoon. 
Taste and adjust seasoning. You can strain the sauce 
through a fine strainer to get out the dark bits of apple 
pulp, or leave them in if you wish. 



One of Odessa Pipers early jobs, before opening 
11 Etoile 1 8 years ago, was rotating the winter squash 
in a root cellar on a farm. Her restaurant is right across 
the street from the weekly farmers 1 market around the 
capitol in Madison f Wisconsin. ♦ 
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English Chutneys 

Rich and complex in flavor, these 
sweet- and- savory preserves are 
easy to make 



BY RICHARD CAWLEY 




Refreshing Lemon 
Chutney is simple 
and delicious. 

Chutneys require only 
the patience for an 
extended simmering 
and a months aging. 



istorically, we British 
have scorned the 
fancy cooking techniques and 
elaborate sauces of our European 
neighbors. Britons preferred simple — 
though often bland — preparations for 
our meat, fish, and game. We dodged di- 
etary blandness with chutneys, 
which added extra flavor and spice 
to dishes after they were on the 
table — and possibly helped to 
disguise the poor flavor of 
inferior meats. 

Just as chutneys 
improve with age, so has the 
chutney's culinary 
standing. Chut- 
neys' complex 
flavors now do 
more than enliven 
boring food; they're ap- 
pealing on their own merits. 

MAKING CHUTNEY: 
SIMMER, WAIT, AND SERVE 

Unlike preserves such as jellies and 
jams, which can be temperamental in their jelling, 
chutneys are quite cooperative. No matter what 
chutney you make, success is as simple as chop- 
ping the fruits and vegetables, then slowly sim- 
mering the ingredients. There's never any fear the 
chutneys won't properly thicken. The long sim- 
mering means the ingredients cook down, the 
vinegar evaporates, the sugar caramelizes — and 
the chutney thickens. The vinegar leaves its tart 
flavor behind, but this is pleasantly counter- 
balanced by chutney's high sugar content. Both 
the sugar and vinegar also act as preservatives, giv- 
ing chutneys a long shelf life. 

As the chutney cooks, some of the fruit will re- 
main intact, while the rest cooks down to a 



smooth, jamlike texture. That's why it's essential 
to make chutney in a large, open, noncorrosive 
saucepan that has a heavy base. Such a pan will en- 
sure the chutney won't burn, despite the high heat 
and heavy sugar content. To speed vinegar evapo- 
ration, never cover the saucepan with a lid. Gen- 
erally, a chutney is ready when it has reduced in 
volume by about one -third. To test for the proper 
consistency, run a spoon across the surface of the 
chutney to make a channel. If the imprint stays for 
a few seconds without filling with liquid vinegar, 
the chutney is sufficiently thick and ready to be 
poured into jars. 

Good chutney requires patience. If you sample 
your chutney immediately after cooking, it will taste 
harsh and vinegary. Chutney needs at least several 
weeks (preferably several months) for the flavors to 
develop and mellow. To give chutney the time it 
needs, it should be canned (see Basics, p. 72). An- 
other good source for canning information is Delia 
Smith's Complete Cookery Course, which is published 
by BBC Books (ISBN 0-563-36249-9). It's distrib- 
uted by Parkwest Publications, 451 Communipaw 
Ave., Jersey City, NJ 07304; 201/432-3257. 



DARK FRUIT CHUTNEY 

When matured, this chutney is rich and complex in flavor. 
Yields 4 pounds (about 6V2 cups). 

2 lb. cooking apples, peeled, cored, and chopped fine 

(about 5V2 cups) 
V2 cup (4 oz.) dark brown sugar, firmly packed 
V2 cup molasses 
2 tsp. salt 
V2 tsp. cayenne 
2V2 cups brown malt vinegar 
V2 lb. onions (2 medium), chopped 
1 V2 cups (V2 lb.) dark raisins 

Put the apples in a large, heavy-based saucepan with the 
brown sugar, molasses, salt, cayenne, and 1 Va cups of the 
vinegar. Bring to a boil and simmer uncovered, stirring 
occasionally, for 1 5 to 25 min. or until the apples have 
turned to pulp. 

Remove from the heat and add the onions, raisins, 
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Chutney makes an 
ordinary sandwich 
extraordinary. Dark 
Fruit Chutney (right) is 
also an excellent 
accompaniment to 
sausages and stews. 
You can make Mango 
Chutney (below) hot 
or mild, depending on 
whether or not you in- 
clude the seeds when 
you add the chopped 
jalapeho pepper. 



and the remaining vinegar to the apple mixture. Stir well 
to combine. 

While the chutney is still hot, pour it into sterilized jars, 
cover tightly, and allow to cool. Refrigerate for at least 
four weeks before eating. 

SWEET MANGO CHUTNEY 

Choose mangoes that are large, fully developed, and still firm 
to the touch. Yields 4 pounds (about 6 cups). 

2V2 lb. mangoes 

1 V4 cups white-wine vinegar 

3 cups sugar 

1 tsp. salt 

1 fresh jalapeho, cored, seeded, and chopped fine 

2 cloves garlic, chopped fine 

1-in. piece fresh, peeled ginger, grated or chopped fine 
(about2Tbs.) 



V4 tsp. allspice 
V4 tsp. cinnamon 
V4 tsp. nutmeg 

1 cup (6 oz.) mixed dried fruit, diced (I use apricots 
and prunes) 

Working over a bowl to capture any juice, carefully remove 
the peel and stone from each mango. Cut the mango flesh 
into Win. dice and put it in the juice-capturing bowl. You 
should have about 3Va cups. 

Gently heat the vinegar in a large, heavy-based sauce- 
pan with the sugar and salt, stirring occasionally until the 
sugar and salt dissolve. 

Add the jalapeno, garlic, ginger, mango flesh, 
reserved juices, the spices, and the dried fruit to the 
vinegar mixture. Bring this mixture to a boil 
and then turn down the heat to the 
lowest possible level. Simmer un- 
covered, stirring occasionally, for 
40 min. While the chutney is still 
hot, pour it into sterilized jars, 
cover tightly, allow to cool, 
and refrigerate. It will be 
ready to use in a month. 

LEMON CHUTNEY 

This chutney has the look 
of a pale marmalade. It's 
the perfect relish for hot 
salmon. Yields 2 to 3 pounds 
(about 2 3 A cups). 

3 large lemons ( about 1 lb.), rinsed 
1 large, mild onion, such as a Vidalia, chopped fine 

(about 3 A cup) 
1 firm, crisp, sweet apple, such as a Cala, peeled, cored, 

and chopped fine (about 1 cup) 
1-in. piece fresh, peeled ginger, grated or chopped fine 

(about2Tbs.) 
3 A cup (4 oz.) golden raisins 
3 A cup sugar 

1 cup white-wine or cider vinegar 

2 tsp. salt 

Use a vegetable peeler to carefully remove all the zest from 
the lemons. Be careful to not include any of the bitter white 
pith with the zest. Cut the zest into julienne strips. Set aside. 

Working over a bowl to capture any juice, use a small, 
thin, sharp knife to remove the white pith from the lemons. 
Discard the pith. Cut each lemon in half and remove and 
discard the seeds. Chop the lemon flesh. 

Put the chopped lemon, lemon zest, any captured 
lemon juice, and the onion, apple, ginger, raisins, sugar, 
vinegar, and salt into a medium, heavy-based saucepan. 
Bring to a boil and simmer uncovered, stirring occasionally, 
for 30 min. The mixture may seem a little runny, but it will 
thicken as it cools. 

While still hot, pour the chutney into sterilized jars, 
cover tightly, allow to cool, and refrigerate. It will be ready 
to use in a month. 



Richard Cawley hails from Yorkshire, England, where 
he learned to cook the best of British fare. He now 
divides his time between London and the south of 
France. He is the author of seven cookbooks on English 
and other cuisines. ♦ 
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From Bay or Sea, 
Scallops are Sweet 

A look inside the shells of these tasty mollusks 



BY CHARLIE COPPOLA 



At this time of year, the bay scallop boats 
are back in action, scooting in and out of 
bays and estuaries off the coast of Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts, hauling up bushels of scallops in 
their beautifully colored, radial shells. I handle a lot 
offish and shellfish, supplying restaurants, retailers, 
and customers out of my shop in eastern Rhode 
Island, and I pay particular attention to delivering 
the most flavorful scallops available. I know I can 
get a dependable supply of big, meaty sea scallops 
year-round, while the smaller bay scallops have a 
limited season. Since all scallops start out tasting 
sweet and delicate, what a consumer really has to 
watch for is how they're handled once they leave 
the ocean bottom. 

WHAT YOU'RE EATING 

Like other bivalves, such as clams, oysters, and 
mussels, the entire scallop is edible. In Europe and 
Asia, you'll frequently see scallops sold live in their 
shells. In America, though, traditionally only one 
part of the scallop, the adductor muscle, is widely 
distributed and eaten. The adductor muscle, the 
round, fleshy disk that we think of as the scallop, is 
what opens and closes the shells. Many shellfish, 
including clams, have two adductor muscles — 
scallops have a single large one. 

Fresh raw scallops (see photos at right) have a 
briny flavor much like oysters. Unfortunately, scal- 
lops are susceptible to contamination by bacteria 
and pollution like any other shellf ish. While the ad- 
ductor muscle isn't affected, the roe and organs are, 
which is why whole scallops are not widely avail- 
able. Taylor Seafood of Fairhaven, Massachusetts, 
(508/990-0591) farm-raises Atlantic bay scallops 
under controlled conditions and distributes them 




Scallops on the half shell. You don't usually see an entire 
scallop because only the adductor muscle is widely distributed. 
This whitish disk (at upper left in the photo above) opens 
and closes the shell. All of the scallop, however, is edible. The 
adductor muscle with the coral, or roe, attached (below) is one 
way you might see raw scallops served. 




Each colorful shell houses a morsel of flavorful meat. 

Atlantic bay scallops are gathered from shallow waters, 
shucked, and shipped fresh around the country. 
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fresh in the shells. Ask at your fish store if they can 
track some down for you. Also, Asian markets often 
carry frozen scallops, both whole in the shell and 
just the meat with the crescent-shaped orange roe 
attached on the half shell. 

THREE TYPES WIDELY AVAILABLE 

Although hundreds of different species of scallops 
exist in our oceans worldwide, only a few of these 
species are harvested commercially on a large 
scale. The three you're most likely to find at a fish 
market are Atlantic sea scallops, Atlantic bay scal- 
lops, and calicos. 

Sea scallops — Atlantic sea scallops are the 
largest of the scallops sold in the United States. The 
meat ranges in size from the diameter of a quarter to 
that of a silver dollar, with as few as five pieces per 
pound and as many as 35 pieces. These scallops 
make their home from the Gulf of St. Lawrence in 
Quebec to North Carolina. They're harvested in the 
wild by boats pulling large metal bags weighted 
down with a heavy metal bar along the bottom that 
scrape up the scallops from the ocean floor. 

Sea scallops are usually shucked at sea and 
brought to port packed in muslin bags surrounded by 
ice. Some companies freeze scallops right on the 
boats. This can result in a superior product to fresh 
scallops, but more on that later. Since sea scallops 
are harvested year-round, you shouldn't have a 
problem getting them fresh at your fish store. 

Bay scallops — The Atlantic bay scallop, the most 
succulent scallop of all, resides in shallow waters from 
Nova Scotia to Florida. These delicate, small scal- 
lops are not as plentiful as sea scallops, and both state 
and local agencies regulate the local scallop season to 
make sure bay scallops are not over-harvested. The 
season runs from fall until spring; harvesting is halted 
during the summer while the scallops spawn. 

Bay scallops are shucked when the boats return 
from fishing, packed in gallon containers, and then 
usually shipped off fresh and untreated. They're not 



Chemical prevents 
moisture loss but ad- 
versely affects flavor 
and texture. Scallops 
treated with sodium 
tri polyphosphate (left) 
are white, limp, stay 
separate, and have no 
odor. More flavorful 
untreated scallops, 
called "dry" scallops 
(right), have an ivory- 
yellow color, are very 
firm, tend to stick to- 
Untreated (dry) gether, and have a 

slight sulfur odor. 

always available, so if you see bay scallops, buy 
them — they're a real treat. 

Calicos — Calico scallops live in waters off the 
southeastern United States. They're very small 
(while there's 70 to 90 shucked bay scallops per 
pound, it takes 150 to 200 calico scallops to make a 
pound). Calicos aren't as flavorful as Atlantic bay 
scallops, but they're generally available year-round 
and cost less than sea or bay scallops. 

Calicos are stored live in their shell on the boat 
decks until the boat reaches dock, where the scal- 
lops are unloaded into processing facilities. To be 
competitively priced, calicos are briefly steamed to 
open their shells and then shucked mechanically. 

WHAT HAPPENS TO SCALLOPS BETWEEN 
THE OCEAN AND YOUR REFRIGERATOR 

Some companies flash-freeze sea scallops right on 
the boats. Freezing the scallops at sea or freezing 
them in port soon after harvesting stops bacterial 
breakdown in the meat. Scallops that aren't frozen 
right away may stay on the boat for days before being 
dropped off at port. Shipping them off to distributors 
might take another day or two. So beware — they 
may not be fresh at all by the time they get to you 
(scallops past their prime will look extremely limp) . 
Sea scallops that are individually quick-frozen are 
superior to unfrozen scallops, and this is usually re- 
flected in a higher selling price. 

When sea scallops are taken out of their shells, 
they usually contain between 75% and 79% water. 
Once shucked, however, they gradually lose mois- 
ture. Many processors treat sea scallops by soaking 
them in sodium tripolyphosphates (STP) to replen- 
ish the water that's already dripped out and to help 
prevent further moisture loss. STP also retards the 
growth of bacteria and removes any "fishy" odor. 
The problem is that soaking scallops is often 
abused, and sea scallops are pumped with water 
which the consumer ends up paying for. The Food 
& Drug Administration has instituted a labeling 
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program so that any scallops with more than 79.9% 
water must be labeled as "water added." 

Not only are you paying for water when you buy 
scallops treated with STR but you're also getting 
something that doesn't taste as good as untreated 
scallops. Treated scallops have none of that fresh 
ocean flavor that "dry" (unsoaked) scallops have; 
rather, they have a chemical-like flavor or no flavor 
at all. Soaked scallops don t cook well, either. The 
trapped water flows out into the f rying pan, causing 
the scallops to steam rather than saute. It's impos- 
sible to get them to caramelize. You can pick out 
dry scallops because they're creamy ivory to orange 
in color, sticky, with a slightly sulfury smell (see 
photo on p. 65) . STP-soaked scallops are uniformly 
white, they don't clump together, and they have 
very little odor. 

ONCE YOU GET SCALLOPS HOME 

As with any seafood, I don't recommend freezing 
scallops at home. Ice crystals tear cell walls and 
the scallops lose a great deal of water when de- 
frosted. The one exception I would make is freez- 
ing bay scallops since they have a limited season 
and aren't readily available commercially quick- 
frozen. If you do freeze scallops at home, spread 
them out in a single layer on a plate or baking sheet 
and put them in the freezer. Once frozen, transfer 
them to a plastic bag and remove as much air as 
possible to reduce freezer burn. 

Before you cook scallops, inspect them for sea- 
weed, bits of shell, and sand. Pick off the shells and 
seaweed by hand. If your scallops have any sand on 
them, quickly rinse them in cold water and pat 
them dry with a paper towel. Otherwise don't wash 
scallops or they'll absorb water. Some scallops may 
still have a small, white tab attached to them that 
becomes chewy when cooked. If the chewiness 
bothers you, pull them off. I usually leave them on. 

Cooking scallops, or any other seafood, requires 
you to keep in mind one basic principle — do not 
overcook them. Scallops take very little time to cook. 
Try picking scallops of uniform size so they cook 
evenly. When pan-frying or sauteing, wait until the 
oil is very hot before putting in the scallops so that the 
heat sears in the natural juices. Finally, to eat them at 
their juiciest, serve cooked scallops immediately. 

Charlie Coppola is as likely to be sending monkfish to 
Korea as to be dry -packing bay scallops to area restau- 
rants. Coppola studied seafood business management, 
worked at Dean & DeLuca, and fished off of Long 
Island before becoming a partner in Manchester Sea- 
food in Tiverton, Rhode Island. 



Two great scallop dishes 



BY JOHANNE KILLEEN & GEORGE GERMON 



Scallops, when properly cooked, have a juicy, rich texture that's just 
incredible. When overcooked, they're like rubber. Scallops cook 
extremely quickly, especially the small bay scallops, so the trick is 
to take them off the heat just as they lose their translucence. 

When you sear scallops in a skillet (as in the first recipe), keep an 
eye on the sides of the scallops and take them off when they begin to 
turn opaque. In the second recipe, the scallops are never really over 
the heat — they cook off the stove in the stock. 



Simple elements come 
together in a succulent 
dish. Creamy, boiled 
new potatoes and a 
piquant green sauce 
accompany quick- 
seared sea scallops. 



SALT-SEARED SEA SCALLOPS WITH 
BOILED POTATOES & GREEN SAUCE 

Cooking these scallops on top of coarse salt keeps them 
from sticking to the skillet without having to use oil, and it 
leaves the scallops pleasantly salty. Be sure not to salt the 
potatoes to preserve the balance of flavors. You'll have 
plenty of the green sauce leftover — enjoy it with grilled or 
roasted fish, or roasted chicken. It will keep for three days. 
Serves two as a main course or four as a light appetizer: 
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6 new potatoes 

2 bunches curly parsley, washed, dried, stems removed 

2 cloves garlic 

2 hard-boiled egg yolks 

1 cup plus 1 Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil 

7 Tbs. red-wine vinegar 

} A tsp. crushed red pepper flakes 
7 scant Tbs. kosher salt 

7 lb. sea scallops, dried thoroughly on paper towels 

Put the potatoes h a saucepan and add water to cover. 
Bring to a boil, lower the heat to a simmer, and cook until 
tender, about 20 min. 

Meanwhile, make the green sauce by combining the 
parsley, garlic, egg yolks, 1 cup olive oil, vinegar, and red 
pepper flakes in a blender or food processor. Blend until 
smooth. Set aside. 

When the potatoes are done, drain the water and leave 
the potatoes in the saucepan at the side of the stove to 
keep them warm. 

Sprinkle the kosher salt evenly over the surface of a 
9-in. cast-iron skillet and heat on the stove over high heat. 
After about 3 min., the salt will begin to dance. Gently 
place the scallops on the salt, leaving space around each 
one. Sear until small beads of moisture appear on the top 
of each scallop, about 2 to 3 min. With tongs, turn the scal- 
lops over and place them on parts of the skillet where the 
salt has not been disturbed. Sear just until you see the sides 
of the scallop become opaque, about 2 min. Transfer the 
scallops to heated plates. Cut the potatoes in half and put 
them on the plates. Drizzle everything with the remaining 
tablespoon of olive oil. Serve immediately with a spoonful 
of green sauce on each plate. 

SUAVE COCONUT SEAFOOD CHOWDER 
WITH WEST INDIAN ROUILLE 

Aromatic fish stock is enriched with coconut and heavy 
cream to make the base of this flavorful chowder. Once the 
stock, or f umet, is made, the chowder comes together 
quickly. Serves six as a main course or eight as a first course. 

6 cups fish fumet (see recipe below) 

2 medium carrots, peeled and sliced Vs-in. thick on the diagonal 

7 medium onion, diced 
7 lb. sea scallops 

2 lb. medium shrimp, peeled and deveined (reserve shells) 

7 cup heavy cream 

2 Tbs. coconut cream (canned is fine) 
V2 tsp. kosher salt, or to taste 

8 slices toasted country bread 

West Indian Rouille (see recipe at right) 

Bring the fish fumet to a boil and add the carrots and 
onions. Simmer gently until the vegetables are tender, 
1 5 to 20 min. Add the scallops, shrimp, heavy cream, coco- 
nut cream, and kosher salt. Remove immediately from the 
heat — the scallops and shrimp will cook in the heat of the 
broth. Serve the chowder in heated soup bowls garnished 
with a slice of toasted bread topped with a dollop of rouille. 

FISH FUMET 

This aromatic fish stock can be made a day ahead. Use 
bones from nonoily fish, such as halibut, cod, or snapper, 
because oily fish, like salmon or trout, will give the fumet 
too heavy a taste. Yields 6 cups. 

} A cup olive oil 

2 lb. fish heads, bones, and trimmings 

Reserved shrimp shells 

7 large onion, chopped coarse 

2 medium carrots, cleaned and cut into 1-in. pieces 

7 small fennel bulb, trimmed and chopped coarse 




Scallops cook in the heat of the broth. To make sure the scal- 
lops and shrimp don't overcook and turn rubbery in the seafood 
chowder, they're added off the stove. Crusty bread topped with 
spicy West Indian Rouille completes this aromatic dish. 



2 leeks, thoroughly cleaned and chopped coarse 

7 sprig fresh thyme (omit if unavailable, don't substitute 

dried thyme) 
V2 tsp. black peppercorns 

2 cups dry white wine 

3 tomatoes, peeled, cored, and chopped coarse 
7 fresh chile pepper, seeded and chopped 

2 pieces orange peel, 1x2 in. each, white pith removed 

6 cups water 

Combine all the ingredients in a stockpot, making sure that 
there's enough water to cover the fish and vegetables. 
Bring to a boil and skim any scum that rises to the surface. 
Reduce the heat, and simmer for 30 min. 

Pourthe fumet through a strainer to remove the bones 
and vegetables and return the liquid to a clean stockpot. 
Skim off any fat. Over high heat, bring the fumet to a roll- 
ing boil and reduce by one-third. Let the fumet cool to 
room temperature, cover, and refrigerate until ready to use. 

WEST INDIAN ROUILLE 

You'll have plenty of rouille (pronounced roo-EE) left over. 
Try adding this spicy sauce to tuna for tuna salad, or serve it 
with grilled fish or chicken. File powder, made from sassa- 
fras leaves, is available in the spice section of supermarkets 
and specialty food stores. Makes almost 3 cups. 

1 red bell pepper 

2 egg yolks 

2 slices country bread, moistened in fish fumet 

3 Tbs. chopped fresh cilantro 
Vs tsp. file powder (optional) 
Vs tsp. curry powder 

1 habahero or jalapeho pepper, seeded and chopped 

7 cup light-flavored olive oil 

Roast the red pepper in a 425°F oven until charred, 1 to 
1 5 min. Remove the skin and seeds. Chop the pepper coarse. 

In a blender or food processor, process the yolks and 
bread until well blended. Add the cilantro, file powder, curry 
powder, red pepper, and habanero. Puree until smooth. 

While the blender or processor is running, add the olive 
oil, drop by drop, until the rouille is thick. Then add the rest 
in a thin stream. Transfer the rouille to a bowl and refriger- 
ate until ready to use. Use within two days. 

Johanne Killeen and George Germon, authors of 
Cucina Simpatica, look to Charlie Coppola to get 
fresh scallops for their restaurant, Al Forno, in 
Providence, Rhode Island. ♦ 




Searing on salt locks 
in the juices without 
using fat. A sprinkling 
of coarse salt keeps 
the scallops from 
sticking to the skillet. 
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Turning Out a Classic 
Tarte Tatin 

This upside-down caramel apple dessert is 
stunning but simple to prepare 



BY ANNE WILLAN 



The apples need turn- 
ing as the caramel 
cooks. When the 
undersides are deep 
golden brown, use a 
two-pronged fork 
(W Man's favorite 
kitchen tool) to flip 
each apple upside 
down. Continue cook- 
ing until the apples are 
thoroughly imbued 
with buttery caramel. 
The caramel bubbling 
around the apples 
should be thick and 
syrupy, not watery. 



nr 

I arte Tatin has become a legend, and like all 
JL good legends, its fame is part fact, part fan- 
tasy. The challenge of making a tarte Tatin (pro- 
nounced tah-TAN) is an undoubted fact — the sue- 
cessful tart is packed with apples that are deeply 
imbued with dark caramel and set on a crisply ten- 
der crust. The fantasy comes from its origins in the 
little railroad junction of Lamotte-Beuvron near 
Orleans in central France. The story goes that the 
Demoiselles Tatin were sisters who, left penniless 
when their father died, started a business baking the 
apple tart he had enjoyed so much. The Hotel Tatin, 
which they ran more than a hundred years ago, is 
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Prep your apples with a melon bailer. After peeling, remove the 
stem and flower ends of the apples, cut them in half, and scoop 
out the seeds. The melon bailer makes quick work of the task, 
and it leaves your apples shapely and uniform. 

still across from the railroad station, and to this day 
you can enjoy a warm slice of their caramelized 
upside -down apple tart, topped with a spoonful of 
creme fraiche. 

Nearer home, no unusual ingredients or equip- 
ment are needed for the perfect tarte Tatin. Quite 
literally, I've made it from Sydney to St. Petersburg 
in domestic kitchens with a skillet and local apples. 
Here's how. 

PREPARING THE APPLE FILLING 

First of all, find the right deep pan with a heavy 
base. The French make a magnificent copper pan 
lined with tin or stainless steel that's designed es- 
pecially for tarte Tatin, but I've had equal success 
with a skillet of enameled cast iron. In a pinch, a 
heavy stainless-steel skillet or an unlined cast-iron 
skillet (see Fine Cooking #2, p. 52) will do. What- 
ever the pan, be sure the handle is heatproof and 
can be baked in the oven. 

Select the apples. The principle technique of 
tarte Tatin is to cook apple chunks (I like to use 
halves) thoroughly in a buttery caramel — so thor- 
oughly that the flavor penetrates right to the cen- 
ter of the apples, almost candying them. Naturally, 
the fruit gives off juice during cooking, which must 
be evaporated over high heat. A variety of apple 
that retains its shape when thoroughly cooked is 
essential. Golden Delicious has been the tradi- 
tional apple of choice for many who make tarte 
Tatin. It is sweet, juicy, aromatic, and it holds its 
shape well in cooking. It's also readily available 
year-round. The next most popular apple is the 
Granny Smith, which lends more tartness than the 
Golden, but not necessarily a richer taste. For 
Granny Smiths with the best flavor, look for a bit 
of blush on the apple. Although it's a hard apple, 



Resist the urge to stir until you see the sugar 
melt at the edges. Cooking caramel can be tricky, 
and Willan finds that it's best to leave the sugar 
and butter undisturbed at the beginning, and 
then only stir gently when the sugar starts to melt 
and caramelize. 



Granny Smith's coarse texture can sometimes 
cause it to turn to mush when cooked. Braeburn, a 
new variety from New Zealand that's rich and 
sweet, is a good choice for tarte Tatin f as are Jon- 
athan and Jonagold. Much can depend on the sea- 
son and how the apples have been stored, so if I'm 
in doubt, I fry a slice or two in butter to be sure 
they don't disintegrate. 

Prepare the apples. Peel the apples with a par- 
ing knife or peeler, and then scoop out the stem 
and flower ends with the knife point or a melon 
bailer (see photo above left). When I want to pre- 
pare them ahead, I rub the whole, peeled apples 
thoroughly with a cut lemon, put them in a bowl, 
cover tightly with plastic wrap, and refrigerate. I 
find they'll keep in the refrigerator without brown- 
ing for at least 1 2 hours. Shortly before baking the 
tart, I halve the apples, scoop out the cores with 
the knife or a melon bailer, and rub them again 
with lemon. 

Make the caramel. The caramel is made with 
generous amounts of granulated sugar cooked 
with butter — a butterscotch, in fact. Don't be 
tempted to reduce the quantities of butter and 
sugar as you won't achieve the same richly glazed 
result. Melt the butter in the pan or skillet, 
sprinkle on the sugar, and cook the butter and 
sugar over medium-high heat without stirring un- 
til the sugar starts to melt at the edges (see middle 
photo above) . Then stir with a wooden spoon, but 
be gentle: if you stir too vigorously or too soon, the 
sugar will not melt but will crystallize irreversibly 
into chunks. Don't worry if the butter separates 
and floats on top of the caramel. It will be ab- 
sorbed later by the apples. 

The sugar will start to color and caramelize 
almost at once. When this happens, lower the heat 




Brace your apples 
against a spoon. As 

the apples cook, they 
shrink a little, so the 
pan must be chock full 
to start. You need to 
pack a lot of apples 
into tight concentric 
circles, so it helps to 
have a spoon to push 
against. Willan 
arranges her apples in 
caramel that's just 
barely warm and 
slightly tacky, which 
helps to "glue" them 
in place. 



TARTE TATIN 

5 to 6 pounds (15 to 
18 medium) 
apples, Golden 
Delicious or other 
firm variety 

1 lemon, halved 
(optional) 

4 ounces (8 table- 
spoons) unsalted 
butter 

1 cup sugar 

Pate Br i see (see recipe 
on p. 70) 
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A tip for good 
measuring — use the 

rolling pin to measure 
the diameter of your 
pan, add an inch, 
and roll your pastry 
to that size. 



PATE BRI5EE 

6 ounces (Vticups) 
flour 

2V2 ounces (S table- 
spoons) unsalted 
butter 

1 egg yolk 

2 tablespoons sugar 
V2 teaspoon salt 

2 to 3 tablespoons 
cold water 



Use the rolling pin to 
lift, carry, and drape 
the pastry. To keep 
from stretching or tear- 
ing the delicate pastry, 
gently roll the round 
of pastry around the 
pin, position it over 
your pan, and unroll 
it loosely over the 
apples. You can trim 
away the excess for a 
neat edge, or simply 
tuck it in, as Willan 
does. Remember that 
the dough will shrink a 
little during baking, so 
don't cut it too close. 



and cook gently until the caramel is an even, deep, 
golden — almost mahogany — brown. If pale and 
undercooked, the caramel will lack taste. How- 
ever, you're much more liable to have trouble with 
overcooking. If the caramel starts to darken and 
smoke, it's going too far; take the pan at once from 
the heat. As a precaution, I often have at hand a 
roasting pan of cold water. To stop cooking in a 
hurry, plunge the base of the caramel pan into the 
water, but take care not to let any water splash into 
the caramel, which would sputter fiercely and 
could cause burns. 

To avoid the risk of touching the hot caramel 
(which reaches 340°F) , take the pan off the heat and 
let the caramel cool in the pan for 3 to 5 minutes 
before adding the apples. 

Arrange the apple halves in the pan by stand- 
ing them upright in concentric circles. Pack them 
in as tightly as possible because they'll shrink dur- 
ing cooking. You'll find a wooden spoon helpful in 
propping up the first few halves as you arrange the 
rest of the apples (see photo on p. 69). Return the 
pan to the heat. 

Cook the apples and caramel over quite high 
heat — here's where a heavy-based pan is impor- 
tant to prevent scorching. After a few minutes, 
juice will start running from the apples, so turn up 
the burner as high as possible to evaporate the ex- 
cess liquid. The juice dissolves the caramel and 
the apples cook in it, absorbing the caramel deep 
inside their flesh. Let the apples cook until their 
undersides are caramelized, about 10 to 15 min- 
utes. When the undersides of the apple halves are 
golden, give them a half turn with a two -pronged 
fork so the uncooked sides brown in the caramel, 
too (see photos on p. 68) . Continue cooking until 
the apples are tender and thoroughly caramelized 
and the juice has evaporated: this is key, so that 




no juice can soak the pastry when the tart is un- 
molded. Total cooking time for the apples depends 
on their firmness and can be as long as 30 to 
35 minutes. While the apples are cooking, make 
the pastry dough and let it chill. 

MAKING THE PASTRY DOUGH 

The pastry for topping a tarte Tatin is a matter of 
personal choice. Chefs often opt for puff pastry be- 
cause it is so rich and they always have it on hand. 
I prefer a sweet pate brisee, which is quick to make, 
but you can substitute your own favorite pie pastry 
if you prefer. In any case, use a firm dough that isn't 
too sweet — the caramel contributes ample sugar 
to the tart. 

Sift the flour onto a work surface and make a 
large well in the center. On another work surface, 
pound the butter with a rolling pin untilit's soft and 
pliable, but not sticky or melted. Put the butter, egg 
yolk, sugar, salt, and 2 tablespoons of water into the 
well. Work these ingredients (not the flour) with the 
fingertips of one hand until well mixed. Draw the 
flour into the center with a pastry scraper or metal 
spatula and continue working, using the fingertips of 
both hands, until the mixture forms large crumbs. If 
the crumbs are dry, sprinkle them with another 
tablespoon of water. 

Press the dough together; it should be soft but 
not sticky. Work it with the heel of your hand, 
pushing it away from you on the work surface, 
then gathering it up with the scraper, until the 
dough is as pliable as putty, 1 to 2 minutes. Press 
the dough into a ball, cover, and chill until firm, 
15 to 30 minutes. 

BAKING THE TART 

When the apples are cooked, remove them from the 
heat and let them cool to tepid. Meanwhile, heat 
the oven to 375° (a bit higher if you're using puff 
pastry) . Remove the pastry dough from the refriger- 
ator and roll it into a round one inch larger than the 
pan or skillet (see photo above left). Loosely roll the 
pastry around the rolling pin, move it to the pan, 
and unroll it so it drapes over the edges of the pan 
(see photo above). If you prefer a neat finish, you 
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The final flip. Hold 
platter and pan firmly 
together and then 
carefully invert the 
tart. Especially when 
the tart is still warm, 
caramel can fly out 
during flipping, so pay 
attention. If you have 
an audience, ask them 
to stand back. 



can trim the edge of the dough with a knife, but I 
don't bother. I simply tuck the edges down around 
the apples for a rustic effect. 

Bake the tart in the heated oven for 15 to 
20 minutes until the pastry is crisp and lightly 
browned. Remove the tart and let it cool at least 
20 minutes before turning it out. Waiting is impor- 
tant: tarte Tatin is at its best when just warm, and 
tends to collapse if turned out when very hot. You 
also run the risk of being burned by hot caramel if 
you turn the tart out too soon. 

You'll be glad to know, given the length of the 
recipe, that tarte Tatin can very well be made 
ahead. I often keep the baked tart eight hours, or 
even overnight, in the refrigerator still in its bak- 
ing pan. If using an unlined cast-iron pan, how- 
ever, two hours is the maximum; after that, the 
apples start to take on a metallic flavor. If you do 
make the tart ahead, warm it in a low oven shortly 
before serving. 

Turning out the tart. For unmolding the tart, 
use a flat platter or tray with a rim to catch any 
caramel juice. The pan will be heavy and may be 
hot, so support it from below with the palm of one 
hand, using a folded dishtowel for insulation. Hold 
the platter on top and then flip both dishes over 
(see photo above) . When you lift up the pan, you'll 
be rewarded with a stunning golden crown of 
interlocking apple halves, glistening and aromatic 
with caramel. Never mind if a bit sticks in the 
pan — just scoop it onto the rest of the apples and 
bear La Tarte des Demoiselles Tatin in triumph to 
the table. 

Anne Willan is the founder and president ofL Ecole 
de Cuisine La Varenne in Burgundy, France, and 
La Varenne at The Greenbrier in West Virginia. 
She's the author of dozens of cookbooks, including La 
Varenne Pratique and the new Look & Cook series, 
which has a companion television show on PBS. ♦ 



Creme fraiche, the 
classic accompaniment 
to tarte Tatin 

In France, you will always be offered a bowl 
of creme fraiche as an accompaniment to tarte 
Tatin* Creme fraiche is unpasteurized cream 
that has been left to sour slightly. It's difficult 
to find unpasteurized cream in the United 
States, but it is possible to add the bacteria 
back into cream to make a homemade ver- 
sion of creme fraiche. Mix 2 cups pasteurized 
cream (avoid ultrapasteurized, if possible) 
with 1 cup active- culture buttermilk or 
yogurt and heat gently in a saucepan to 75°F. 
Pour the mixture into a glass container and 
cover loosely, leaving a gap for air. Let the 
cream sit at room temperature for 6 to 
8 hours until it has thickened and is a bit sour 
(this may take less time in warm weather) . 
Stir, cover tightly, and refrigerate. Homemade 
creme fraiche can be kept up to two weeks in 
the refrigerator. Serve the cold creme fraiche 
in a separate bowl to spoon over individual 
servings of warm tarte Tatin. 

I find Chantilly cream (whipped cream fla- 
vored with sugar and vanilla or brandy) a bit 
bland, but it is an alternative to creme fraiche. 
Here in the States, I also suggest going a la 
mode with vanilla ice cream. — A.W. 



Sticky, buttery, 
caramel apples on a 
base of crisp pastry — 

a spectacularly deli- 
cious dessert from just 
four main ingredients 
and a few simple tech 
niques. For tarte Tatin 
the whole is definitely 
greater than the sum 
of its parts. 
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Basics 



In this department, experts present 
foundation recipes, define culinary 
terms, and describe basic preparation 
and cooking techniques. Readers are 
invited to send us pieces on their best 
methods of work. 



Choux Pastry 



and the paste becomes a soft, cohesive 
ball of dough. It's important to cook the 
dough enough to allow the flour particles 
to swell and to evaporate as much mois- 
ture as possible. The drier the dough, the 
more egg it will absorb and the more it 
will puff up during baking. 

One at a time, the eggs are added to a 
slightly cooled dough, and the mixture is 
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This choux dough is ready to be mixed with eggs. After vigorous stirring in a hot pan to evaporate 
moisture, the dough forms a smooth ball with a silky sheen. 



Choux pastry, or pate a choux (pro- 
nounced paht ah SHOO) , is a simple, fast, 
and versatile dough that can be used for 
a variety of dishes both sweet and savory. 
It's made from flour, water, butter, salt, 
eggs, and sometimes sugar. 

Unsweetened, it can be spooned or 
piped into puffs to make elegant casings 
suitable for hors d'oeuvres and appe- 
tizers. You can also use it as a base for 
gnocchi, or add cubes of Gruyere cheese 
to it to make gougere, a crisp popover- 
type cheese pastry. 

For sweet dishes, "cream-puff paste," 
as it is called in English, is piped through 
a pastry bag to form eclairs, cream-puff 
shells, and other desserts. Once cooled, 
choux pastry shells freeze well and are 
convenient to have on hand for spur-of- 
the-moment meals and desserts. 

MAKING THE DOUGH 

To make the dough, a quantity of water 
and butter are brought to a rapid boil, 
flour is added, and the mixture is cooked 
in the pan until all the water is absorbed 



vigorously beaten to incorporate lots of 
air and lightness to the paste. 

The ratio by volume of flour, water, 
and butter — 1:1:1/2 — remains constant 
when the recipe is multiplied. 

PIPING THE DOUGH 

For eclairs or cream-puff shells, the dough 
is piped using a plain pastry tip with a H- to 




Vi -inch opening. It may also be spooned 
into mounds for a more free-form puff! 

To keep the puffs from sticking, line 
your baking sheets with kitchen parch- 
ment or lightly grease them. Squeeze the 
pastry bag evenly to ensure a smooth, 
uniform shape. Allow an inch of space 
between small shapes on the baking 
sheet, two inches for larger shapes. 

With a wet finger or a spoon, smooth 
any points or rough edges of paste, which 
may burn before the pastries are fully 
cooked. Some chefs brush an egg wash, 
consisting of beaten egg thinned with 
water, over the piped shapes. However, 
the egg wash isn't really necessary as this 
dough develops a nice golden color and 
glaze on its own. 

BAKING 

In a regular oven, bake choux pastry at 
375°F until crisp and golden brown all 
over. A wooden skewer inserted into the 
center should come out almost dry. This 
should take 25 to 30 minutes for small 




Tamp down the tips so they don't burn. The 

piped dough should be uniform in size but needn't 
be perfectly shaped. 



Puncture the puffs to let steam escape. These 
hollow shells are perfect for filling with ice cream 
and drizzling with chocolate. 

shells, 35 to 45 minutes for larger shells. 
Turn the heat to low (250°) and bake an 
additional 10 to 15 minutes to further dry 
the shells without excessive browning. 
(For large puffs, the centers will remain 
somewhat soft and doughy, but they can 
be scooped out before you fill the shells.) 

A convection oven is ideal for most 
pastries, including choux pastry, yielding 
a more uniform color and puffiness. If 
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Regale your guests with 
Somerset Gourmet Reserve Beef 

. . . delivered 
to your door. 

At Sommerset Plantation we raise 
and process beef destined for the 
finest area restaurants. Now you 
can enjoy our five star quality 
steaks without leaving home. 

Just call 301-424-1877 for delivery. 



Somerset 

G o u n U £ 1 

Reserve Beef 



GARDEN FRESH 

Fruit Baskets 



$28 a4 *«p 

(plus shipping) 

Only the finest seasonal fruits 
will make it to your basket 

W Custom Baskets with anything your palate desires 
(wines, cheeses, nuts, dried fruit df more) 
W Impresses even the most discrete gourmet 
W As seen in some of the world 's finest restaurants 
W Great gift for any occasion 

1-800-524-PRODUCE (524-7763) 



Deb [I Foods 



ji 
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All NaturaFowdered Egg Whites 
For Baking and Cooking 
Healthy Foods and Desserts 

• Cholesterol Free 
• High Protein 

• No Preservatives 1 





The Chocolate Gallery 

The Cake Center for all your Baking 
and "Decorating Tweeds 

0ver 10,000 Item* Fully 
Stacked mt Unbeatable 

Prices! 



Cake Pans in all Shapes & Sizes: 
*Round, 'Square, * Rectangle, *Oval, 

* Petal, * Hexagon, * Diamond , etc. 

* Muffin Pans 'Tart Pans * Pie Pans 

* Angel Food Pans * Loaf Pans 
*Vanleer and Valrhona Chocolate 
'Cookie Cutters * Colored Sugars 
'Gold Leaf' Silver & Gold Dragees 
'Wedding Supplies 'Fountains' 
'Separator Plates 'Cake Stands 
'Pastry Bags 'Tips ' Spatulas ' 
'Turntables ' Cakeboards & Boxes 
' Complete line of Baking & 

Decorating Books 
' Gum Paste Cutters & Veiners 



NEW Video ! Now Available 

C \W\ ES : Mew rat Style 

Featuring 3 of NYs Finest Decorators: 
Joan Mansour, Colette Peters and Thomas Shipley 

RETAIL & WHOLESALE PRICES 
****MAIL ORDER CATALOG** ** 

Visit our School of Confectionery Arte 

"Ihe School is well known for creating Great Bakers and 
Cake Decorators", Resident Magazine. 1994 

fOK A FREE SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 
CALL (212) 675-CAKE 

34 West 22nd Street - New York, NY 10010 - 



j 



TO ORDER 
CALL 800-773-8822 

Or send check payable to 
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DEB-EL FOODS CORP., 2 Papetti Plaza, Elizabeth, NJ 07206 
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The cooking world's 

talking about the fresh, newfound vitality in 

America s finest regional cooking. Now you can enjoy these 
ail-American tastes of the '90s — from all-time favorite dishes 
with the special Gourmet touch to exciting new creations 
drawing on each regions unique culinary heritage and bounty 
in a fabulous, color-filled feast of a volume . . . 



CJat/wieU J 



For each of America's eight regions, you'll discover 

* new menUS created for you 
to celebrate the special tastes of each region 



over 250, including 100 created 
just for this volume, spanning 
distinctive regional specialties from 
New England to the South, the 
Heartlands to California and Hawaii 




*T inspiring color photos of America's 
beauty and bounty ... plus fascinating information 
on the heritage of each region's cuisine 




★ Save 20% 



^ 240 pages, including regional food guides, a complete index, 
and more. 8"x 10'' Handsomely bound in hardcover. 



To order by credit card call 1 800 245 2010 

or send check or money order for Si 9.95* (20% off 
cover price), plus $2 50 shipping and handling. to 
The Conde Nast Collection, Box 10214, 
Dept. 66S372 2S6, Des Moines. fA 50336. 

««0MMftt»O<CA. CO. GA. H. « Y. MA. Ml. N J . NV. OH «*d •OfKOpritt* ulti Ui 

Allow up *o 4 ***** to* tfffcwry. 



Basics 



using a convection oven, bake at 350° 
and check after 20 minutes. Rotate large 
puffs if necessary and cook an additional 
10 minutes or so. 

After removing the pastries from the 
oven, puncture them on the side or bot- 
tom with the tip of a sharp knife to allow 
any residual steam to escape. This will pre- 
vent sogginess. Arrange the pastries on a 
rack to cool. Once filled, the shells will ab- 
sorb some of the moisture and aroma of 
the filling, becoming soft and tender if 
they're allowed to sit before serving. 

PATE A CHOUX 

Makes enough pastry for 7 to 7 5 eclair shells or 
75 to 20 cream- puff shells. 

V2 cup (8 Tbs.) butter 
1 cup water 

1 cup (4 oz.) all-purpose flour 
Pinch salt 

2 tsp. sugar (for sweet pastries) 
4 large eggs 

Heat the oven to 375°F. Combine the butter 
and the water in a heavy, 2-qt saucepan. 
Cook over medium heat until the butter has 
melted and the mixture comes to a boil. 

Combine the flour and salt (and the sugar 
if you're using it). All at once, add the dry in- 
gredients to the boiling water and butter. Turn 
the heat to low and stir the paste vigorously 
with a wooden spoon. The dough will form a 
cohesive ball in the center of the pan after a 
few strokes. 

Cook the paste, flattening and turning the 
ball of dough against the sides of the pan, dry- 
ing the paste as much as possible. This will 
take about 5 min. of continuous beating for 
the basic recipe. A film will form on the bot- 
tom of the pan; don't let it burn. 

Remove the saucepan from the heat and 
transfer dough to a deep mixing bowl or the 
bowl of an electric mixer. Allow the dough to 
cool 3 to 4 min. before adding the eggs so 
that they won't "cook" when they come in 
contact with the dough. Beating the dough 
helps to speed the cooling process. 

The eggs should be at room temperature. 
Beat them in one at a time, beating well after 
each addition. The dough will appear slippery 
at first but will become sticky and then 
smooth again. After all the eggs are incorpo- 
rated, the dough should be stiff enough to 
hold a peak when a spoon is lifted out of it. 

Cold choux pastry will be stiff and harder 
to pipe. For best results, the dough should be 
baked immediately after it's made (see discus- 
sion on baking beginning on p. 72). If you 
have more dough than you need, bake all of it 
and freeze the excess finished puffs. Wrap the 
baked shells tightly after they have cooled, 
and they will freeze very well. 

Gay Chanler is a dessert caterer and pastry 
chef in Flagstaff, Arizona. 



Putting Up Preserves 

Putting up jars of chutneys, sweet rel- 
ishes, and f ruit spreads is as easy as boiling 
water. When preserves are to be stored in 
the refrigerator or the freezer, simply ster- 
ilizing the jars will safely increase their 
shelf life. This method is called "open- 
kettle canning." However, this method is 
not for all canning projects. It's adequate 
for foods with a high sugar or high acid 
content (or both), because sugars and 
acids are natural preservatives. Food high 
in acid or sugar that will be stored at room 
temperature should be canned using the 
"water-bath method," which involves 
boiling filled, sealed jars. For low-acid 
foods like vegetables or meats, a method 
known as "pressure canning" is necessary 
to prevent serious spoilage and even bot- 
ulism (see last paragraph) . 

OPEN-KETTLE CANNING 

When using the open-kettle method, 
sterilizing the jars is important because it 
kills bacteria that would otherwise accel- 
erate spoilage. Not much equipment is 
needed to sterilize canning jars — just a 
large stockpot and a tong-like jar lifter. 
Because every jar and lid system is differ- 
ent, follow the manufacturer's instruc- 
tions for preparing the lids. 

To sterilize canning jars, use a large 
stockpot capable of holding either five 
8-ounce canning jars (to be sealed with 
screw-tight lids) or three 1 8-ounce confi- 
ture jars (large French-style glasses that 
can be sealed with snap -on plastic covers) . 
To prevent the jars from cracking, put a 
folded towel or a low rack in the bottom of 
the pot. For safety, use a jar lifter, not regu- 
lar tongs, to remove them after boiling. 

Before you begin, run your finger 
around the jar rims to check for cracks or 
scratches that might weaken the glass. 
Next, wash the jars in hot, soapy water, 
rinse them, and set them upright in the 
pot. The jars should not touch each other 
or the sides of the pot. 

Fill the jars with hot water and then fill 
the stockpot to cover the jars by at least an 
inch. Be sure to leave space above the 
water level so the pot doesn't boil over. 
Cover the pot tightly and set it over high 
heat. When the water has come to a boil, 
reduce the heat but continue boiling for at 
least ten minutes. Leave the jars in the hot 



water until you're ready to fill them. 

To remove a jar from the pot, grip it be- 
low the rim or the threaded neck with the 
jar lifter. Drain the water back into the 
pot. The jars should still be quite hot. Set 
them upright on a wooden or cloth- 
covered surface to dry. While the jars will 
dry easily from their retained heat, it isn't 
necessary for them to be bone dry before 
filling. To prevent breakage due to tem- 
perature stress, you should fill the jars 
while they, and the preserves, are still hot. 

Most recipes provide instructions for 
filling the jars. However, a good rule of 
thumb is to fill the jars to within half an 
inch of the top for freezer storage, or to 
within a quarter of an inch for either re- 
frigerator or room-temperature storage. 
Wipe the rims clean with a damp paper 
towel and seal with lids and rings. Al- 
though the rings will loosen as the jars 
cool, the rings should not be tightened 
later as the airtight seal could be broken. 
Therefore, it's important to fully tighten 
the rings while they're still hot. 

Set the jars slightly apart and out of 
drafts until cool. After 24 hours, check 
that the center of the lid is flat, indicating 
a good seal. Label the jars and then re- 
frigerate or freeze them. Frozen chutneys 
will keep their flavor and color for six 
months or more. Once opened, they 
should be refrigerated and eaten within a 
few weeks for best flavor. 

THE WATER-BATH METHOD 

For room-temperature storage of high- 
sugar and high-acid foods, canning should 
be done in a water bath for safe storage. 
First sterilize the jars using the method 
above. Then fill the jars with the preserves 
and seal as previously described. With a jar 
lifter, return the sealed jars, upright, to the 
boiling water. Cover the pot and bring the 
water to a boil. Eight-ounce jars of fruit 
spreads or preserves should remain in the 
boiling water for ten minutes; start timing 
when steam emerges from the lid. 

For more information on canning, 
including the pressure method, consult 
local utility-company home economists, 
cooperative extension agents, or booklets 
published by jar manufacturers. Informa- 
tion for ordering these books is often in- 
cluded with sets of canning jars. 
Jeanne Lesem is the author of the prize- 
winning cookbook, Preserving Today. ♦ 
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Flavorings 



Horseradish 




The root of the horseradish plant, Ar- 
mor acia rusticana, packs the biggest wal- 
lop of any cultivated vegetable. Hot and 
pungent, it is a member of the mustard 
family, and like all other cruciferous veg- 
etables (such as cabbage and broccoli), 
it gets its flavor from sulfur compounds. 
Its sharp, acrid odor is released only 
when the root is scraped or sliced, and is 
similar to that of the volatile compound 
found in mustard oil. 

The horseradish plant is a coarse, vig- 
orous, and hardy perennial, with large, 
dark, glossy leaves and tiny white flowers 
on stems that stand as tall as four feet. The 
root is cylindrical, with a rough brown ex- 
terior and a fibrous white interior. 

According to Wendell Schey of the 
Tulelake Horseradish Company, there are 
approximately 3,000 acres of horseradish 
cultivated annually in the United States. 
Most is grown in Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
California, and is either of the "common" 
type, with broad, wrinkled leaves and 
high-quality roots, or the "Bohemian" 
type, with narrow, smooth leaves and 
somewhat inferior roots. Japanese horse- 
radish, or wasabi, is an entirely different 
species though it's similar to horseradish 
in its sinus-clearing piquancy. It's made 
from the "horseradish tree," or Moringa 
oleifera, which is native to India and the 
Mediterranean. The pungent pale green 
wasabi is best known as a condiment 
paste that's served with sashimi and sushi. 

There is some debate as to when 
horseradish root was deemed a culinary 
herb. Since antiquity, the root has been 
purported to have medicinal properties — 
it variously improved eyesight, dissolved 
gallstones, treated gout, and relieved stiff- 
ness. When mixed with honey and water, 
horseradish has been a standard remedy 
for hoarseness. We can be certain that 
horseradish leaves were eaten as early as 
1250 BC, at the time of the Exodus, be- 
cause it was listed as one of the five bitter 
herbs of the Passover seder. 

A native of temperate eastern 
Europe, by the late Middle Ages horse- 
radish was growing wild in northern 
Europe and Britain. By the 16th century, 
it had become a popular flavoring in 
Scandinavia and Germany, and was 



ARMORACIA 
RUSTICANA 



widely used as 
a sauce for fish 
and meat in 
England, where 
it slowly ousted V 
mustard from its 
privileged posi- 
tion as the favorite 
British condiment. 
Horseradish also proved especially 
important in Russian cooking, 
while in the Middle East it was 
savored as a sliced and pickled snack. 

Horseradish is best known as a 
sharp, mustardy condiment accom- 
panying boiled beef and other fatty or 
bland meats or fish. The British ver- 
sion is usually made by grating the 
fresh root and adding vinegar, mus- 
tard, sugar, and salt. The traditional 
Jewish condiment has several varia- 
tions — the simple horseradish, vinegar, 
and sugar version is often augmented by 
tart cooking apples or grated beet. In 
Denmark, a common dish pairs poached 
turbot with melted butter and horse- 
radish, and in Germany, carp is given a 
sauce of horseradish, cream, ground al- 
monds, and sugar. The French gas- 
tronome Escoff ier suggested a sauce of 
grated horseradish mixed with bread 
crumbs and thick cream. 

Horseradish root is available fresh, 
whole or grated; in dried, flaked, or pow- 
dered forms; and in commercially pro- 
duced sauces and creams. Since the vol- 
atile oils dissipate rapidly after cutting or 
grating, or when subjected to heat, use 
whole, fresh roots whenever possible. 
Look for plump, firm, crisp roots, usually 
available fall through spring. Thoroughly 
scrub fresh roots or carefully peel away 
the brown skin before finely grating or 
food processing; discard the tough inner 
core. Store unused roots in a sand- or dirt- 



filled jar in a cool, 
dark place. They 
l soon lose their 
" * valuable proper- 
ties if refrigerated 
or left in the open 
air. Excess freshly 
grated root freezes 
reasonably well in an 
airtight container, or it 
can be preserved in vine- 
gar. Tender horseradish 
leaves are sometimes 
available and are a nice ad- 
dition to tossed salads of 
other milder tasting greens. 
Gardeners may find that a 
horseradish crop isn't worth the 
trouble. Propagated from root cut- 
tings and planted in late winter, it will 
grow in poor soil and with moderate 
sunshine, but needs moist soil and sun 
to flourish. If you do try your hand, keep 
the plant isolated, and when digging it 
up, remove all traces of root; otherwise 
it will take over your garden. Like a num- 
ber of weeds, it can propagate itself from 
small bits of root left in the ground. 

HORSERADISH MIGNONETTE 

Horseradish makes a bracing and delicious ac- 
companiment to briny oysters. Makes 7 J A cup. 

V2 cup peeled and sliced horseradish 
] A cup rice vinegar or other mild vinegar 
V2 tsp. grated lemon zest 
V2 tsp. salt 
7 Tbs. sugar 

V2 tsp. freshly cracked black pepper 
3 A cup extra-virgin olive oil 

Blend the ingredients in a food processor. 
Allow the flavors to meld for 20 min. before 
spooning over oysters on the half shell. 

Laura Reiley is a former cook and graduate 
of the California Culinary Academy. She 
is currently the restaurant editor of 
WHERE Baltimore magazine. ♦ 
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- ATTENTION 

Readers of The Wine Advocate, 
The Wine Spectator, Bon Appetit, 
Food and Wine, or Wine and Spirits: 

If you read any of these magazines, then 
you need a FREE subscription to the 

TWA Gift Catalog 

Your ultimate source for glassware, decanters, 
corkscrews, wine racks, refrigerated wine storage 
units, and other exciting wine accouterments! 

CALL TODAY FOR YOUR 
FREE SUBSCRIPTION 

1-800-527-4072 



YOU CAN BREW FINE 
BEERS, ALES, STOUTS 
AND PORTERS... 
AT HOME! 

A complete EQUIPMENT KIT 
with recipes and instructions is only 
$44.99 (for a limited time, and if 
you mention Fine Cooking - that's 
a $5.00 savings off the regular 
$49.99 price). INGREDIENTS and 
SUPPLIES to brew 48 bottles of 
beer in your favorite style cost 
$23.99. Your total initial 
investment is only $68.98 - 
and what a wonderful gift idea! 




1-800-YOO-BREW 

(that's 1-800-966-2739) for mail orders 
or more information. Orders shipped 
same day; major credit cards accepted. 



{From the Garden... ^ 

Seeds & Supplies for the 
New American Kitchen Garden 

FREE 

Catalog 




The Cook's Garden 



The ultimate resource for kitchen gardeners. 
Send for your FREE Spring 1995 catalog today! 

Please Print: HX050 

Name 

Address 



Apmt. 



City _ 
State 



Zip 



H< Cook's Garden 

\\ > Hi ix 5 - . J nndnndfrrv, V I 1 13 1 \H 





If you've ever wondered where to find a special 
food... If you love to read about unusual foods and 
the people who make them. . .If you'd like to try the 
rare ingredients used by outstanding chefs... 

You'll want to subscribe to Mail Order Gourmet. 
A perfect holiday gift for a food loving friend. 

$ 1 8 per year for 6 issues. 

Call 1-800-989-5996 for information. 



P.O. Box 177 



Tremont Ctty, OH 45372 • Phone:513-390-6420 



CHOCOLATE LOVERS 

EVERYTHING TO MAKE 
CHOCOLATE CANDIES AND MORE! 

Now you have a source to buy everything you need for 
making your own candy. Complete supplies including a 
large variety of chocolate, summer coatings, candy fillings, 
chocolate chips, items for dipping, peanut butter logs, 
toffee bars, glaceed fruits, etc. Candy molds, boxes, 
confectioner foils, sucker sticks, sugar-free caramel and 
sugar-free coatings and much more. 

Visa/MC - Mail order catalog $1 .00 - Refunded on order. 




SALT FREE • SUGAR FREE • ALL NATURAL 
NO FILLERS • NO MSG • NO PRESERVATIVES 

Benson's Gourmet Seasonings bring salt free cooking to new heights i n taste. 
Our unique blends of herbs and spices, from the finest gardens around the 
world, are outstanding in quality. Give your food a full, more robust flavor the 
natural way. Treat your taste buds to our exciting blends: 



Supreme (no) 

Garlic and Herb for poulty /pork/vegetables 

Calypso (107) 

Jamaican hot and spicy 

Masterpiece (112) 

Southwestern for beef/ground meat 



Zesty (104) 

Lemon Herb for fish/seafood/salads 

GuStO (106) 

Herb and Pepper for baking/broiling/BBQ 

Table Tasty (103) 

Natural Salty Flavor for the table 




Gift Pack Assortment includes Recipe Booklet 
Ask about our Sportsmen's Collection 



Benson's Gourmet Seasonings 

PO Box 376 • Azusa CA 91 702 
(BOO) 325-5619 • fax (818) 969-2912 
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Calendar 



Sponsoring an event that you want readers to know 
about? Send an announcement to Calendar, Fine 
Cooking, PO Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470- 
5506. Be sure to include dates and a complete address 
with phone number. Listings are free but restricted to 
events of direct interest to cooks. We go to press three 
months before the issue date of the magazine. The 
deadline for entries in the December '94/January '95 
issue is September 1, 1994. 

ALABAMA 

Festival — 23rd Annual National Shrimp Festival, 
October 6-9, Public Beach Area, Hwy. 59 South, 
Gulf Shores. For information, call 205/968-6901. 
Festival — 51st Annual National Peanut Festival &. 
Fair, November 4-12, Houston County Farm Center, 
Dothan. For information, call 205/793-4323. 

ARKANSAS 

Festival — 18th Annual Arkansas Rice Festival, Oc- 
tober 8-9, Weiner. Rice history, cooking contest, old- 
fashioned rice threshing. Call 501/684-7 174. 

CALIFORNIA 

Classes — 19th Annual Great Chefs at the Robert 
Mondavi Winery, Oakville. October 1-3: Chef Mark 
Militello. November 18-21: Chef Julia Child. Long- 
weekend and single-day seminars, tours, tastings, and 
demonstrations. Call 707/226-1395, ext. 3216. 
Classes — Fetzer Lifestyle Series at Valley Oaks, Hop- 
land. Seminars and demonstrations on sustainable agri- 
culture, low-fat and organic cooking: October 5, 8, 12, 
15, 19. Winery &. Picnic Tour: October 22. Wine &. 
Food Pairing: October 27. Wine List Workshop: 
November 10. Cooking of the Pacific Rim with Chef 
Roy Yamaguchi: November 12. Call 707/744-1250. 
Classes — Peter Granoff's Fall Wine Classes, Wednes- 
day evenings, Square One Restaurant, San Francisco. 
Wine varietals paired with food. Call 415/788-1 1 10. 



COLORADO 

Classes — Indian Vegetarian Cooking in the Gujarati 
Style from Western India. Contact Jessica Shah, 
971 Clover Cir., Lafayette, CO 80026; 303/665-2000. 

FLORIDA 

Festival — 18th Annual Boggy Bayou Mullet Festival, 
October 14-16, Niceville. Seafood festival featuring 
mullet fish. For information, call 904/678-1615. 

HAWAII 

Festival — 24th Annual Kona Coffee Cultural Festi- 
val, October 30 through November 12, Kailua-Kona, 
Big Island. For information, call 808/326-7820. 

ILLINOIS 

Festival — 25th Annual Burgoo Festival, October 9, 
Utica. Festival honoring old-fashioned pioneer stew 
traditionally made with game and vegetables. For in- 
formation, call 8 15/667-486 1 . 

LOUISIANA 

Festival — 21 st Annual Gumbo Festival, October 7-9, 
Bridge City. Call Nancy Thompson at 504/341-3448. 

MARYLAND 

Festival — 28th Annual St. Mary's County Oyster 
Festival, October 15-16, St. Mary's County Fair- 
grounds, Leonardtown. Call 301/863-501 5. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Festival — 5th Annual Festival of Fare, November 5, 
Boston University. Food demonstrations by chefs, 
including Julia Child, Jacques Pepin, and Mary Ann 
Esposito. For information, call 617/353-9852. 

MINNESOTA 

Classes — Food Fest, October 28-30, The Kahler 
Hotel, Rochester. Weekend of cooking classes, semi- 
nars, and tastings. For information, call 800/533-1655. 



NEW YORK 

Auction — 8th Annual James Beard Foundation Auc- 
tion &. Dinner, November 13, The Essex House, New 
York City. Auction of fine wines, vacations, dinner 
parties prepared by top chefs, cookware. For reserva- 
tions and ticket information, call 2 12/627-2308. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Festival — 1 1th Annual Barbecue Festival, Octo- 
ber 29, Lexington. For information, call 704/956-2952. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Festival— 2 1st Annual Irmo Okra Strut, September 30 
through October 1st, Irmo. Call 803/781 -7050. 

TEXAS 

Festival — 5th Annual Conroe Cajun Catfish Festi- 
val, October 14-16, Conroe. Call 800/324-2604. 

UTAH 

Classes — Food Fest, November 18-20, Olympia 
Park Hotel &. Conference Center, Park City. Week- 
end of cooking classes, seminars, and tastings. For in- 
formation, call 800/234-9003. 

VIRGINIA 

Festival — 22nd Annual Oyster Festival, October 8, 
Maddox Family Campground, Chincoteague. All- 
you-can-eat menu of oyster and clam dishes and 
more. For information, call 804/336-6161. 
Festival — 37th Annual Urbanna Oyster Festival, 
November 4-5, Urbanna. Oyster shucking contest, 
OysterFestival Parade and Fireman's Parade, tall ship 
tours. For information, call 804/758-0368. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Festival — 21st Annual Apple Butter Festival, Octo- 
ber 8-9, Berkeley Springs. For information, call 
304/258-3738. 



Another Great Offer From... 


1 • ■ <y- 1 


Herbs in the Kitchen 

This book takes you step by step 
through the world of herb cookery. 
Includes all the information needed 
to grow herbs indoors or out, a 
garden plan and over 200 recipes. 
Item # LG008 $26.95 + 4.95 s/h. 
The Garden Pantry 
FCON,Box 1145 
Folsom, CA 95763^1145 


Free 


Catalog 1-800-916-3332 



Professional 




Training 

Accelerated A.O.S. Degree 
Small Classes 
Continuing Education 

Scottsdale CALL 

r j. (602)990-3773 

Culinary (800 j 848 . 2 433 

Institute Scottsdale, Arizona 






GREAT 
PLAINS 
MEATS 



Delicious 
Grain-Fed Beef 

Traceable from our 
Nebraska Farm to Your Door 

USDA Inspected, Naturally-Aged Steaks, 
Roasts & Lean Ground Beef. Each Tender 

Portion Individually Hand-Trimmed, 
Boneless, Vacuum Packed, Flash Frozen, 
Labelled & Numbered. MC/Visa. 

Free Brochure CALL 1-800-871-6328. 
Great Plains Meats, Wisner, Nebraska. 



Chinook Cedar Baking Plank 



"The preferred method of baking your favorite fish" 

When it comes to the preparation of fish, the Indians of the Pacific 
Northwest have long used a method which many top chefs in 
Seattle consider to be one of the finest — baking on cedar planks. 



tern Red < cdar 
ghiHJt fish 
, mcii and vejecu 



• Made with the highest quality ttc< 

• Imparts sweet, woodsy flavor throt 

• Enhances natural flavor of poultr) 

• light and healthy way of cooking 

• Simple to clean and won't ihwrti 

only 

$4500 

pluss&b 
To Order Call 1-800-7654408 
Money Back Guarantee 



Sam & Sharon™ ■ 10033 J Avenue South * Seinlc Wi>hm»ton 98i*P 
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How-toBake-a-Cake Books 




Whether you're making a cake for a 
special party or for an everyday dessert, 
you want it to be really delicious. With 
all the different types, flavors, and 
shapes of cakes, choosing the right one 
for the occasion can be confusing. And 
because baking is as much chemistry 
as it is art, it's valuable to have a thor- 
ough technical understanding of the 
recipe before you begin to sift your 
flour. The following books offer a wide 
variety of delicious recipes along with a 
generous sprinkling of techniques that 
will make your time in the kitchen well 
spent and your cake-baking experience 
very rewarding. 

Great Cakes, by Carole Walter ballan- 

TINE BOOKS, 1991. $25, HARDCOVER; 558 PR ISBN 
0-345-33751-4. 

Written by a baking teacher, this book 
offers a wealth of practical information 
on baking cakes from scratch in a home 
kitchen. Winner of the 1992 James 
Beard Book Award for Best Baking and 
Dessert Book, Great Cakes is a complete 
course on cake baking, from quick and 
easy pound cakes through elaborate 
showstopper European-style cakes. 



Introductory sections on "The Twelve 
Most Common Mistakes Made in Cake 
Baking" and "Trouble Shooting," address 
problems that may arise when baking, 
and offer explanations of why these prob- 
lems occur. A detailed chapter on ingre- 
dients describes each item and its role in 
cake baking and provides practical infor- 
mation on choosing brands and how to 
store the ingredients. A similar chapter 
addresses equipment and lets you know 
which items, from the many available for 
sale, are really necessary and useful for 
cake baking. 

Procedures and techniques are also 
covered in the introductory sections 
of the book, leaving no questions as 
to how to measure ingredients, handle 
chocolate, mix and fold batters, pre- 
pare pans for baking, determine which 
temperature for which type of cake, tell 
when a cake is done, release a cake 
from a pan, and store cakes. Another 
section deals with baking at high 
altitudes and how to make adjustments 
in the recipes. 

Each recipe chapter begins with a 
description of the type of cake that is 
covered in that chapter, such as "Chif- 
fon Cakes," "Upside-Down Cakes," 
"European Tortes and Gateaux," and 
"Passover Sponge Cakes and Tortes." 
These chapter openers are followed by 
a section that offers tips, like how to 
add flavors, what method of mixing to 
use, and what to look for in the batter. 
Two hundred fifty recipes are contained 
in the book's seventeen chapters, with 
an extensive section called "Sweet 
Endings" that has many recipes for fill- 
ings, frostings, glazes, syrups, sauces, 
and toppings. A chapter on "Finishing 
Touches" gives a host of tips on deco- 
rating the cakes. 

The recipes are very well written in 
a clear, easy-to-understand style. Each 
has a side box called "At a Glance," that 
gives the number of servings, the pan 
size, the method of pan preparation, 
the oven temperature, the level of the 
oven rack, the baking time, and the 
mixing method. 



There is an eight-page insert of color 
photographs in the center of the book, 
which gives a clear idea of what to 
expect when baking these cakes. Also 
offered are extensive appendices with 
charts on ingredient equivalents and 
substitutions, metric equivalents by 
weight and by fluid measure, a glossary, 
and mail-order sources. With this type 
of information at your fingertips, it will 
be hard to go wrong when baking from 
Great Cakes. It is a comprehensive book 
that both novice and professional bak- 
ers will find invaluable. 

Have Your Cake and Eat It, Too: 
200 Luscious, Low-Fat Cakes, Pies, 
Cookies, Puddings, and Other Desserts 
You Thought You Would Never 
Eat Again, by Susan G. Purdy. william 

MORROW, 1993. $25, HARDCOVER; 474 PP. ISBN 
0-688-11110-6. 

Winner of the 1994 IACP/Julia Child 
Cookbook Award for Best Health and 
Special Diet Book, Have Your Cake and 
Eat It, Too is the newest entry in the low- 
fat baking field. The recipes in this book 
minimize fat and cholesterol yet maxi- 
mize flavor, which isn't easy to accomplish 




in low-fat baking. Veteran cookbook 
author Susan G. Purdy has done an ex- 
tremely thorough job of researching the 

Subject of low-fat baking. (Continued on p. 83) 
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An 



American 
Beauty o 



cutlery that's 
truly beautiful. 
LamsonSharp" sculpts 
handles from rosewood, 
one of nature s hardest, to 
provide comfort, warmth, and 
durability. LamsonSharo ' knives are 



full tang, hi carbon, stain- free steel blades 
ore hand ground to the sharpest edges 
and offer absolute balance. 
You 'll love the beauty, the feel 
and the performance. 

LamsonSharp", the last knives 
you'U ever need— guaranteed. 

Coil for the store nearest you: 
1-800 872 6564 or 4/3 62 S 6331 

Lamson & Goodnow, Shelburne Falls, MA 



YOU 
A LEMON, 
MAKE A 

SOUFFLE. 

Sometimes the best way to get 
ahead is to go back. To school. 
Our unique, 2 year program offers: 

• Hands-on culinary training 

• 7 to 1 student/teacher ratio 

• Paid, personalized internships 

• Financial aid for qualified students 

• Advanced Placement available 

• A.O.S. degree in Culinary Arts 

• NEW: Bachelor's degree program in 
Service and Management 



Send for our 
four color 
catalog 



NEW 

ENGLAND 
CULINARY 
INSTITUTE 



250 Main St., Dept. FC ■ 
Montpelier, VT 05602-9720 Z 
Telephone (802) 223-6324 ■ 



Accredited Member, ACCSCT 

"HAME YOUR SAME" 




EXOTIC 
! MEATS 

J Bison, Boar. 
I Alligator, Eik, 
J Hart, Antelope, 
! Turtle, Pheasant, Emu. Venison. Wild 
lit rk ey. ( to ose, Qtuit I. I n tg lf\t\. 
and much more. 

EUROPEAN STYLE MEATS: 

Polish & Hungarian Kolbasa, Italian 

Sausages, Bratwurst, Knackwurst. 
Liverwurst, Cervelats, Salamis, Hams, 
Bacon, Cold Cuts, Head Cheese & Blood 
Sausage. 

SEAFOOD: 

Smoked Salmon, Smoked Trout, 
Smoked Mackerel, Prawn, Caviar, Fresh 
Clams, Roe. 

Mousses, Pates, Foie Gras, 
Prosciutto Ham. 

Distributors of hxotic Meals & 
Specialty Foods Wholesale /Retail 



International Home Cooking 
? % 854 Tiffany Blvd. 

| Rocky Mount, NC 27804 ' 

1-800-237-7423 

Catalog $2.00 MC / Visa 
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THE WORLD'S MOST FAMOUS COOKING SCHOOL 
IS NOW IN SESSION IN YOUR KITCHEN 
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THE VIDEOS 

Thanks to this remarkable series of videos, now you can recreate the 
extraordinary cuisine of France right in your kitchen-with the world- 
renowned chefs of Le Cordon Bleu's famed teaching staff as your personal 
instructors. 

During the course of each exciting, 45-minute video, youH discover the 
secrets of Le Cordon Bleu's most coveted recipes... watch some of France's 
foremost chefs prepare incredible culinaiy specialities... and see close-up 
the classic techniques and practical methods you need to prepare a 
fabulous assortment of dishes from an elegant dinner for two to a 
memorable holiday feast. 

Whether you're a professional chef, a serious amateur or looking for the 
perfect gift for you favorite cook, youH fad the videos-and the specialities 
you'll learn to create-truly magnifique! 
SINGLE VIDEOS $24.95 ($3.00 S/H ea.) 
DISPLAY SET-8 TAPES + COOKBOOK 
$198.60 (5% shipping} 

call 800/888-4046 




THE COOKBOOK 

At last here's Le Cordon Bleu's first complete cookbook in English. 
Filled with color photos of cooking techniques and finished dishes, this 
578-page hardcover book gives you in-depth instruction in the art of 
traditional French cuisine-along with hundreds of recipes and easy-to- 
follow menus. With its introduction by Le Cordon Bleu President, 
Andre Cointreau, Le Cordon Bleu at Home is destined to be the new 
classic on French cooking! 
IE CORDON BLEU AT HOME" COOKBOOK 
A $44.95 value comes Free with this offer. 

call 800/888-4046 



LIMITED OFFER 

To receive complete 
Video Library and "Le Cordon 
Bleu at Home" Cookbook- 
CALL TODAY 



$ 



198t 

+ 5% shipping 



SAVE $44.95 
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The Perfect Gift for Cooks, 




For anyone who loves to cook, a Fine Cooking 
Gift Subscription makes a wonderful gift — one that 
lasts all year long! With each subscription you give, well 
send a card announcing your thoughtfulness. So take a moment 
now to delight your favorite cook with a gilt subscription to Fine Cooking. 

To order* use the coupon or call 1 -800-888-8286 and ask lor operator 71. 
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Equipped with this knowledge, she 
created new, truly innovative desserts 
based on the classics. In easy-to- 
understand terms, she explains the 
chemistry of fat and its role in health 
and nutrition. She also clearly presents 
guidelines for interpreting the nutri- 
tional analyses that are listed for each 
recipe — calories and amounts of pro- 
tein, fat, saturated fat, carbohydrates, 
sodium, and cholesterol in each portion 
of a dessert. 

A chapter on ingredients gives de- 
tailed information on each ingredient 
and its role in baking. Scattered 
throughout the chapter are several 
handy charts that compare calories and 
fat percentages of many items, such as 
yogurt, sour cream, whole and low-fat 
milk, chocolate, and cocoa powder. 
Another chapter on equipment ex- 
plains in depth each item that is used 
and includes a chart on pan volume 
and serving that's very useful for figur- 
ing which pans can be substituted for 
each other. 

The chapters cover other desserts as 
well as cakes, ranging from uncompli- 
cated breakfast and brunch dishes such 
as pancakes and scones through cakes, 
cheesecakes, puddings, pies, cookies, 
and elegant desserts like souffles. Purdy 
has categorized the recipes in a chart at 
the front of the book called "Recipes for 
Special Diets." The grouping includes 
Totally Fat-Free Recipes (less than 1% 
calories from fat), Cholesterol-Free 
Recipes, Egg-Free Recipes, Lactose- 
Free Recipes, Gluten-Free Recipes, and 
recipes suitable for children to make 
and to give as gifts. 

Each recipe has a side box with 
information on the yield, advance 
preparation, special equipment needed, 
baking temperature and time, and nu- 
tritional analysis. At the end of each 
recipe is a section called "Light Touch," 
which explains how the recipe was 
changed from a full-fat version. 

There is an extensive section on top- 
pings, glazes, icings, and frostings that 
can be mixed and matched with many 
of the recipes throughout the book. An 
eight-page insert of color photographs 
at the front of the book shows how 
these desserts look. From the tempting 
pictures, you would never know that 



these are low-fat desserts. 

Susan Purdy writes recipes that are 
easy to understand and that include 
a lot of technique with handy tips 
throughout. In the headnotes to the 
recipes, you can feel her deep under- 
standing of her subject. I really doubted 
that a low-fat cake could taste truly de- 
licious, but this book has changed my 
mind. If you have only one space on 
your bookshelf for a low-fat baking 
book, this is it. 

Simply Cakes: Angel, Pound, and Chif- 
fon, by Elizabeth Alston, harper Collins 

PUBLISHERS, 1994. $12.50, HARDCOVER; 129 PP. 
ISBN 0-06-01 6988-5. 

Simply Cakes is a very small book that is 
packed with information. Author Eliza- 
beth Alston, food editor of Woman s Day 
magazine, has chosen to focus on just 
three categories of cake: angel, pound, 
and chiffon. 




She begins her book by giving infor- 
mation about the three types of cake 
and the ingredients used to create 
them. A small table explains how to 
make your own brown sugar by com- 
bining white sugar and molasses (the 
author tells us that this is much easier 
to use than store-bought brown sugar, 
which is usually lumpy and must be 
sifted). A short section on equipment 
discusses the mixers and pans that are 
used as well as how to prepare the pans 
for baking. A useful chart is included 



that shows how much batter a particu- 
lar size pan can handle. The techniques 
section tells how to measure ingredi- 
ents and how to tell when a cake is 
done, two important factors when bak- 
ing. Information is also offered on re- 
moving cakes from pans and on how to 
cut and store cakes. 

Each chapter starts with information 
about the type of cake and gives a plan 
of action that offers many tips such as 
remembering to preheat the oven, 
having all ingredients and tools handy, 
and making sure to have the necessary 
ingredients at room temperature. The 
recipes are packed with rich, full fla- 
vors, such as Triple Ginger Pound Cake, 
Sour Cream & Walnut Spice Cake, 
Caramel-Coffee Angel Food Cake, 
Fresh Raspberry Angel Food Cake, and 
Coffee-Hazelnut Honey Cake. As the 
author states in her introduction, she 
decided to go for intense flavors in cre- 
ating these recipes so the angel food 
cakes won't reach the height and vol- 
ume they usually do. This tradeoff is 
definitely worth it. 

An ending chapter on "Toppings" 
gives recipes for sauces and flavored 
whipped cream to accompany the 
cakes. These cakes, however, are not 
meant to be frosted or greatly em- 
bellished. They are often decorated 
simply with a sprinkling of confec- 
tioners' sugar. 

The recipes are clear and easy to 
follow and for the most part, short. 
Each recipe gives the number of por- 
tions at the top and after the list of 
ingredients tells which size and type 
of pan to use. A few of the recipes 
have variations. There are no photo- 
graphs in this book, but a drawing 
depicting the type of cake is on each 
chapter's cover page. 

Simply Cakes is a good place to start 
for the novice baker. It offers easy-to- 
make cakes that taste great. 

— Carole Bloom is a European-trained 
pastry chef, confectionery and cookbook 
author, who has been teaching her art to 
both amateurs and professionals for the last 
fifteen years. ♦ 
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Cook's Market 




Something neiu, 
for something old. 

POTATO 
OF THE MON 

Postage Paid 

New Penny Farm offers certified * >i ^aiiit 
potatoes in many of the old-fashioned, fla- 
vorful varieties — delivered to your door 
each month. For a free catalog, write: PO 
Box 448-C;Presque Isle, Me. 04769. Or call: 
1-800-827-7551. VISA/MasterCard accepted. 




A Catalog for tdeJierbalyounnct 

Discover our delicious selection 
of herb seasonings, teas, mustards, 

vinegars, oils, breads and pastas. 
Plus spice jars, bottles, books and a 
collection of hard-to-find kitchenware. 

Call for our newest catalog, 

800-561-3951 



WOOD PELLET GRILLES 



■ More convenient 

■ Better for you- health 

■ Call for FREE brochure 
TRAEGER INDUSTRIES INC. 

- W i™?jS*^ 1 -800-872-3437 



Extraordinary Pickled Vegetables 
^LCTiftju & Unique ReHshes 

iM " '*' Since 1 945 

35 Varieties 
Available by Mail 
Catalog 1 -800-676-8656 (24 hrs.) 
Paisley Farm Willoughby,Oh 



GOT A TASTE FOR ADVENTURE? 

Join Uncharted Grounds Coffee Club. 

We search the world to find the unknown 
Microroastersthat "local" patrons have kept under 
wraps. Receive a unique new selection monthly, 
only $8.95 per month, plus shipping. 

1-800-242-2226 £ A 

Money back guarantee. VIsa/MC MM 



NEW From Cumberland Mills NEW 
BLUE CORN MEAL 

All Natural - Stone Ground - Hand Packed 
24 oz Bag Including Recipes $5.25 + 2.75 S&H 
Gourmet Quality. Send Check or Money Order to - 
The Cumberland Exchange Co. PO Box 2052 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 02895 



TopW 



HAND MADE 
DESSERT 
SAUCES 

Since 1982. Nine incredible flavors — 
original Hot Fudge to Mayan Legacy. Gift 
packages. FREE color brochure. 

"America's best local foods" 

(U.S. News & World Report) 

"Classic sauces" 

(Chocolatier Magazine) 
"Thickest, richest, gooiest fudge 
sauces you'd ever hope to find" 

(United Airlines Magazine) 
TOP HAT COMPANY 
Box 66-F • Wilmette, IL 60091 
708 256-6565 • (fax) 256-6579 



ELECTRIC 



BRISKER 



Whether it's 
HOT & HUMID or 
COOL & DAMP, 
crackers, cereal, chips 
and snacks stay fresh, 
crisp and tasty almost 
indefinitely in the 
electric BRISKER. 



le in the USA since 1971, the UL listed BRISKER is an imaginative 
yet practical gift for friends, family and, of course, yourself! 
Call us for the name of your nearest dealer. 

1-800-356-9080 




BGGfi ana y 
uoxne bourj^ I 

Greater Boston's oldest and most complete 
homebrewing supplier and mail order house. 



•QUALITY SUPPLIES 
•EXCELLENT SERVICE 
•FAST DELIVERY 

FREE CATALOG 

180 New Boston Street Wobn 



LARGEST SELECTION 
FULLY STOCKED 
WAREHOUSE STORE 
800-523-5423 
n MA 01801 



^^S^** Chocolate Lovers! 




A Belle weather 
Specialty 

Chocolate Scone Mix. 
Quick, easy, 
delicious treat. 



Sampler: 3 boxes $15.00 
(incl. shipping) 

Rt. 1 Box 1207, 
Hallowell, ME 
1-800-610-5544 



VIDALIA* ONION 
VINAIGRETTES 



CHOOSE FROM ORONAL 
AND HONEY MUSTARD 

AVAILABLE IK 
SIR BOXES. BASKETS 
AND ASSORTMENTS 

PRICES START AT $ 12,95 
FOR TWO I2-OZ. BOTTLES 

ORDER TOLL FREE 
1-B00-22 1-5050 




fffi f H E N D RT X) 
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PO Box 175 




LOOKING FOR A 
COOKING SCHOOL? 


•NEW SIXTH EDITION • 


You'll find it in 
this comprehensive 
resource to over 
700 career and 
vacation programs 

worldwide. 
Recommended by 
BonAppetit, Gourmet, 
The New York Times 

Just $22.95 ppd. 
ShawGuides, Box 1 295 
NY, NY10023 
Credit cards call: 


1994 

THE GUIDE TO 
COOKING 
SCHOOLS 

Cooking Schools, Courses, 
Vacations, Apprenticeships 
and Wine Instruction 
Throughout the World 

ShawGuides 


• 326 PAGES • 


! (800) 247-6553 or 
Fax (419) 281-6883 




( includes shipping) 

^ LOUISE'S FAMOUS HOLIDAY/FAMILY RECIPES order now t**> 
170 Easy Recipes • Free Recipe List w/SASE • (916) 722-3058 
6937F Lellavre • Citrus Heights - CA 95621 ■ Satisfaction Guaranteed 



c 



WESTERN 



CULINARY 
INSTITUTE 

WESTERN CULINARY INSTITUTE 
1316 SW 13th Avenue 
Portknd, OR 97201 
(503) 223-224S or (B00) 666-0312 

Professional chef training and culinary art pro- 
gram. Intensive 1 2-month program based on the 
principals of Escoffier with emphasis on modem 
techniques. Financial aid available for those who 
qualify, and VA approved. 

Call or write today for more information 
and catalog. 



'. LEARH COOKING AT HOMi 

■ Home Study program teaches selection, preparation, serving of 

■ appetizing and nutritious foods. Experts teach you how. Great 
i recipes too! Diploma Awarded. FREE brochure. No salesman 

■ lifetime Coreer Schools Name Age 

■ n._, croon 

. 101 Hnrreon Slreel „. . 
iArchbald, PA 18403 <** ^ ^ 



5 □ Sendo Cooking brochure, OR instead, send info on: <dmk me otiHf) □ Sewing/Oressmaking 
L □ Poll Repair DFlotistry DSecrfltorial □ Bookkeeping □ Lnndscoping DSmoll Business om \ 
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Cook's Market 



Did your fork run away 
with a spoon?™ 

We match 
STERLING SILVER 
SILVERPLATE 
STAINLESS 

call or write for a FREE 
price list of your pattern 

WILMA SAXTON, INC. 11 

37Clementon Rd., Box 395 
Berlin, NJ 08009 

TTT 609-767-8640 FAX 609-768-7795 

—— Mon. - Fri. 10AM - 6PM E.S.T. 

™™ MAIL & PHONE ORDERS WELCOME 

Hagerty Silver Products 

BUY N.J. RESIDENTS ADD 6% SALES TAX. SELL 




Wiisthof-Trident 

6" Cook's Knife $65 $39.95 




Profe*uonal 
tiillery Direct 
(8(K)> 859*6994 

Free catalogue of great savings on fine European cutlery 
Dept. FCUA, 1 70 Boston Post Rd., Ste. 1 35, Madison, CT 06443 



"A Flavorful Gift 
for the Holiday" 




Give the gift of good taste. 
The professional base to create restaurant 
quality sauces, soups, dips, dressings, and 

more. Gift pack includes choice of four 
flavors, "Idea Book" with hundreds of sauces, 
gift box and personalized card. $29.95 
includes shipping. 
To order by credit card or for more information: 
1-800-820-5121 




PIQUANT PEPPER 

Specializing in 
hot & Spicy Food Items 

Over 352 captivating selections 
for your enjoyment. 

Free Catalog 800-931-7474 

P.O. Box 20196K:, Wichita, KS 67208-1 196 



/-> fine 

Cooking 

There are plenty of magazines 
about food; now there's one 
about cooking. 

A year's subscription to Fine Cooking gives you 
six colorful issues brimming with in-depth cook- 
ing information — straight from your fellow 
cooks. 6 issues, $26 a year (outside the U.S. $32). 
If at any time you aren't satisfied with Fine 
Cooking, we'll gladly refund your money in full. 

Subscribe Today, Risk Free. 
To order, call toll free 1-800-888-8286 and ask 
for operator 70. 



FINE MIXES FOR SERIOUS COOKS 

S EXTRA HEARTY BREAD MIXES - 
Buttermilk, Whole Wheat, Rye, Salt 
Rising, Italian, Black Rye. Also good flavorful Biscuits, 
Muffins, Doughnuts, Pancakes, Cookies, and Cakes. 

NO ARTIFICIAL PRESERVATIVES. 12 OR 24 0Z. PACKAGES. Free Catalog. 



Hea/ityM 



|| Dept: FC, 1231 Madison Hill Rd., 
RahwayNJ 07065 •(908)382-3010 




Chesapeake Bay Foods & Gifts! 

Featuring our new 
Crab House Nuts & 
Sting Ray Bloody Mary Mixer 
FREE COLOR CATALOG 
Blue Crab Bay Company, Inc. 
PO Box 180, Onancock, VA 23417 
1-800-221-2722 



BEE SKEP HERBARY, INC 

• Herb Vinegars, Dressings 

• Mustards 

• Herbal Honey 

• Cookbooks 

• Bulk Herbs/Spices 
sold by the ounce 

» Gift Baskets, Bath and 
catalogs refundable Beauty Products 
(215) 794-5160 
Bee Skep Herbary, Inc. 

P.O. Box 146 Tiddlers 




Lahaska, PA 18931 



+ 
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i 
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A Catalog of Delights from the Sunnj South 

...Original sauces, marinades, specialty food items 
and decorative home accessories. 
Featuring unique North Carolina products. 

Call or Write for Free Catalog 

Magnolia Products 
P.O. Box 1497, Davidson, North Carolina 28036 

1-800-259-1158 




mi n ke< i 

Minnesota No. 1 Long Grain 
S6.00 per lb. 51b. minimum 
UPS prepaid. 251bs. S5.50 per 
lib. UPS prepaid. Gift packaging 
information on request, same 
basic prices. Recipes included. 
Floura Wild Rice 
Box 44T 
Blackduck, MN 56630 
or call 218-835-6667 



Napkin Folding 



Easy to follow video shows you how 




* Imprest your Ism My ind (hands 

•16 buultful TokJi Shown 

* DvCOflling. kSan and lipi 

* Attractive ajcampto Bettings 



You will br amazfd tU hcrw quickly you U br folding 
naffkma ome you iv *rn thts netting new video! 



Crested tor in* person who tovts to entertam! 
Makes a great gift! 

Mala your n*xt gathering ■ rnemons&M m , . , 



Only SI 9 95 plus S*H 

WfliaWMlHrllihrt Wlim 



Order Now! 



r Toil Fr*> |24 MRS / 7DAYSM 



1-800-638-7347 



[ 

I Or Mftd crMck or merer ordtr ten MUfJI 
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RAFAL 
SPICE 

COMPANY 



SPICES • TEAS • 
COFFEES • SPECIALTY ITEMS 

FREE 70 PAGE 

CATALOG 
1 800 228-4276 

(313) 259-6373 
2521 RUSSELL STREET 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48207 



DON'T SQUASH BREAD! 
Appalachian Bread Knife 



% 




• Blade-double bevelled, 
thin-scalloped from high 
carbon steel 

• Knife-oak bow cuts 
fresh breads easier, 
gentler 

• 30 day satisfaction 
guarantee 

$24.95, plus $4.00 P/H 
Check or M.O. to 



Tall Tree 

186 Myron, Box 1670 
Zephyr Cove, NV 89448 
Phone (702) 588-6953 



ANTIQUARIAN COOKERY BOOKS 

and other printed items of interest on 
Food and Drink. Please ask for free list. 
LIZ SEEBER 
10 The Plantation, London $£3 0AB, England 

Tel 01144 81 852 7807 Fax 01144 81 318 4675 




Bagel Trap 



Slice bagels in two or more slices 
safely. Spring arm holds bagel firmly 
in place. Fully assembled. 

$19.95 + $4.50 sh P . 

Caii: 1 (800) 560-7794, Ext. 47 

1 Pompano Sq., Suite E25, 
Pompano Beach, FL 33062 
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^Canadian Lake Wild Rice 

A delicious and nutritious year- round 
i rcai. Assorted packaging, Gift Bootes. 
Brochure. M/C and VISA accepted. 

Call 1-800-MJ GIFTS {6544387) 

M.J. GOURMET GIFTS 



SkimKwik^ 
Removes Fat 
From Slocks 
Quickly, Easily 



Now there's a convenient way to remove fat from soups and 
stocks. Just press SkimKwik onto surface fat and it squeezes 
the fat through the central relief hole. 

• Made in the USA of high-quality stainless steel 

• 6.5"dia. "Utility" . .$29.95 ppd • 9.5"dia. "Home".. $49-95 ppd 

• 12.5"dia. "Pro"... $59-95 ppd • Money back guarantee 

call SkimKwik at 1-800 571 SKIM 

or write SkimKwik, P.O. Box 236, Newport, Rl 02840 



& THE WORLD'S BEST } 
f CLAM CHOWDER | 

£ 1 ♦ PLUS ♦ | ^ 

Thousands of recipes available from our restaurant- 
proven recipe index. The best of the basics, to the 
artistry of new-age cuisine. For the World's Best 
Clam Chowder recipe, plus a free outline of our 
recipe index, send $5.00 to W.E.G., P.O. Box 
546486, Surfside, FL, 33154. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Please reply early to avoid the holiday rush! 




Discover 
small-batch 
roasted quality. 
We use only 
the finest beans 
from around the 
world, and roast 
and ship daily. 



I 



AttMEXO 

COFFEE 
ROASTERS 
LTD 



Call today ■_ B 

for your FREE t^J 
catalog. 

1-800-ARMENO-1 I 
(1-800-276-3661) 



A*0 **** 



NO-FAT DELIGHTS ^> 
from STONEHILL FARM 
All Natural iJkkAA*^ FREE CATALOG 

FRUIT itfik 1-800-776-7155 

SPREADS |iy MC/VISA 

& FRUIT tVi PO Box 158 

^^H*-^ Schwenksville, PA 

BUTTERS — 1947 3 



BUY OVER 40 GOURMET 
DESSERT MIXES FACTORY DIRECT 



5 Bags of Mousse Mix, 1 Cheesecake Base Mix, 
1 doz. Italian imported ladyfingers, 1 Italian 
Espresso Single, 1 Flan Mix & Caramel Sugar, 

1 Bread Mix & 1 jar of Fruit Jam. 
Plus free recipe book. All for only $24.50+ s&h 

GREAT GIFT IDEA!! 



CALL 800-497-9477 8am-9pm PT 



Swissco Foods • Redlands.CA 
We ship to 48 states for only $3.50 



M AINE POTATO SAMPLE R 

Rose Finn Apple, Yukon Gold, Red Cloud, 
Rose Gold, All-Blue, Russian Banana... 

These selections are among the 
many old-time flavors delivered 
monthly to your door in the 
gift-boxed MAINE POTATO 
SAMPLER. Call or write for 
your Free Catalogue. 



Jim & Megan Gerritsen 
WoodPrairie Fann 
RR16 Box 164 
Bridgewater, Maine 04735 
1-800-829-9765 



Visa/MC/ A mEx/ Discover 




IMI YUM ! BUCK PEPPER 



All natural Ponape Black Pepper 
now available in the U.S. 

From the lush rain forests of Ponape Island in 
Micronesia comes the world's most flavorful 
pepper — Ponape Black — long regarded as one 
of the world's most sought after spices. 
5 oz. gift bottle— $12. plus $4.50 s/h 
3 oz. package — $5. plus $3.50 s/h 
One of each— $16. plus $4.50 s/h 

An ideal gift for the gourmet cook! 
ISLAND TRADERS 

l-800-9Ponape (976-6273) 

^ 4637 Q St., NW, Washington, DC 20007 ^ 



Solid Hard Rock Maple 
Bufcherhlocks 



■ Buy Direct 
I And Save 

F Several styles 
and finishes 
tjvaihbfe 



Call Now For A 
Free Brochure 

I-800-47M992 



FURNITURE 

P.O. Box 26191 • Shawnee Mission, KS 66225 




Attention Coffee Fanatics! 



JL^ World's best coffee because you -2 
yTV "Roast Your Own" 
^^y/ Fun video shows you how. 

Fast! Easy! No special equipment. 
$17.95 incl. s&h (NYS res. add sales taxi 
BG Media, Inc., P.O. Box 198, Dept. F, Genoa, NY 13071 
Credit Card Orders: 1-800-784-7117 



a 




Healthy eating doesn't have 
to be boring! 
Use Herb 'n' Lore spice blends 
for a gourmet touch. 



% 

Herb V Lore 4 
$ 11 Nadine Court ^ 
Thousand Oaks, CA. 91320 
(805)499-7505 

For FREE catalogs send LSASE 



Replacements 9 LOCATE 



• BUY 
China • SELL 



DISCONTINUED CHINA, FLATWARE AND CRYSTAL 



2263 WILLIAMS CREEK RD. 
HICH RIDGE, MO 63049 
1 (800) 562-2655 Fax (314) 376-6319 



J 



This Fall Season is the perfect time to try 
"The Best Lamb in America"! Featured in the 
nation's finest restaurants, our natural young 
lamb is shipped directly from our farm to you, 
with our own recipe booklet. 
7asfe the difference! 
1 leg of lamb (approx. Vh - 4 lbs.) 
6 lamb chops (rib and loin) 
$65.00 + $6.00 s&h 
western USAadd$8.00per box 

t Serving the country's Best Chefs 
~™J Sukey and John 

Jamison 
TT Jamison Farm 



Jamison Farm ® 
1-800-237-5262 
Major Cards Accepted 



171 Jamison Lane 
Latrobe, PA 
15650-9400 



1-800-432-CRAB 

chesap 




rmeL 



"Chesapeake Bay Country's" finest seafood: 
gourmet crab cakes, crab imperial, crab quiche, 
crab soup and other handmade seafood products. 

Write or place your order by phone. 
Chesapeake Bay Gourmet 
P.O. Box 456 VISA and MC 

Chester, MD 21619 FREE BROCHURE 



Who's shopping the Cook's Market? People who 
love cooking and food! They're buying specialty 
foods, kitchen tools, table accessories, books and 
videos, classes to hone their skills-anything that 
adds to their pleasure in preparing, serving and 
eating good food. To reserve a space for your 
product, call the Fine Cooking Advertising 
Department, 1-800-283-7252. 
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Cook's Market 



Cfabcai^s 

An elegant & easy dining solution. Our 
crabcakes started it all. Made by hand 

using the finest Chesapeake Bay 
Crabmeat. All you do is heat & serve. 
Enjoy an Eastern Shore Tradition! 
• Fresh, shucked Oysters 
• Soft-shell Crabs • Shad & Shad Roe 
• Gift Packages & Certificates 
• Cookbooks • Aged Virginia Hams 

Please send me your free brochure 



*Exp*Gss1Mi 



Route 1, Box 38 • Centerville, MD • 21617 

800-282-CRAB 



THE KNIFE 
YOU'LL REACH FOR 



CERAMIC ZIRCONIA BLADE 

MAKES CUTTING SILKY SMOOTH 

• Diamond-hard white Kyocera blade * Sharper 
than any steel edge • Lightweight and perfectly 
balanced • Stays razor sharp - never needs 
sharpening • One-year factory warranty 
• The ideal gift for the serious cook • 

5" All-Purpose Slicer S59 35 + $5 shp. 

Order now from: ShawGuides 
Box 1295, New York NY 10023 
Credit cards: (800) 247-6553 or Fax (419) 281-6883 




CHILES CHILES CHILES 

EVERYTHING MEXICAN 

Chiles, Salsas, Moles, Specialties, Cookbooks 

THAI-INDONESIAN INGREDIENTS 

Lemon Grass Pwdr, Curry Pastes, Sambals 

SZECHWAN CHINESE NECESSITIES 

Hot Bean Paste, Sweet Bean Paste, Szech, Pepper 

EVERY CONCEIVABLE HERB & SPICE 
FOR INDIAN CURRIES & SPECIALTIES 



PO Box 322 
Avalon, NJ 08202 



1-800-CMC-2780 




ID 



Sullivan College's 
National Center For 
Hospitality Studies 



• Olympic Award Winning Chef -Instructors 

• American Culinary Federation Accredited 
18-Month Degree Program in both Culinary Arts 

and Pastry Arts • Student Apartments 
• Financial Aid • Lifetime Worldwide Placement 

Sullivan College 

3101 BardstownRoad • Louisville, KY 40205 

1-800-844-1354 




FRESH NEW CROP 

GEORGIA PECANS 

HARVEST FRESH MAMMOTH PECAN HALVES 
#007 - 3 lb. gift box $23.50 
#8011 -5 lb. box $32.00 
Free Delivery 
CALL NOW TO ORDER 
800-PECAN INC or 800-732-2646 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED [3J 



SOUTH GEORGIA PECAN CO VALDOSTA. GA 31601 



FLAIR WITH FOOD! 

Our catering companion guidebook system designed 
exclusively for you! Start your own catering company 
with our proven business basics and culinary 
guidance. CALL TODAY for introductory presentation: 
FABULOUS FEASTS, INC (216) 256-2609 



|% Publish 
t0 Your 
ip^l Cookbook 

2«plft#Us v * Church/School 
* Organizations 



For FREE Cookbook Information 

1-800-445-6621 , ex! 9710 

Cookbooks by Morris Press 

3212 E. Hwy30 • Kearney, NE 68847 



• Gourmet Vinegars - 1 3 varieties 

• Gourmet Mustards - 7 varieties 

• Salsas - Herb Blends - Tart Cherry Rice Pilaf 

Our own recipes, made with herbs we grow! 
Perfect for lo-cal or lo-fat diets. 
Call or write for FREE CATALOG 
4603 Berkshire • Detroit, Ml 48224 
(313) 882-2222 • MC/VISA/DISC 



Melissa's by Mail 

GOURMET PRODUCE 

If you love good food, but have 
limited time to search for 
special ingredients, Melissa's 
by Mail can help. Our FREE 
Catalog features herbs, spices 
and exotic produce from around 
the world. If real Honeycomb, 
Dried Cranberries, Sweet 
Dumpling Squash, Tabbouleh, 
Fresh Chiles, and Macadamia 
Nuts sound good to you, CALL 
US! We're your one-stop 
source for over 500 items! 
Ask for the Mail Order Dept. 

1-800-588-0151 

World Variety Produce, Inc., P.O. Box 21127, L.A., CA 90021 
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TRADITIONAL GOURMET 
SMOKED SCOTTISH SALMON 
Scottish Supplier to Cunard Lines 

crown (QE II)/ Harrods/Caviar House 

LTD. 

Following a 100-year-old recipe, our salmon 

are cold smoked using oak from vintage 
Scotch whisky barrels, sliced paper-thin by 
hand and reassembled on the skin for 

elegant display and easy serving. 
Order now for the holidays. Gift boxed. 

Keeps for 30 days refrigerated. 
m lb. $46.00 plus $3.50 s/h— By Air. 

Free brochure. 1-800-331-3001 
Fax 1-904-222-6525. Major credit cards. 

SCOTTISH CROWN LTD. 

1704 Thomasville Road, Suite 115 

Tallahassee, FL 32303 



SO 



MARZIPAN LOVERS 

Gloria's Glorious 




ALMOND MARZIPAN 
TEA CAKE MIXES 

S minutes Id mix 35 minutes lo bake 
"Surprisingly moisi texture and rich flavor _ * 
Food and Wine Mag 



ALMOND, APRICOT, 
CHOCOLATE-CHERRY, OR LEMON 
$7.95 ea. + Shipping 





IMPORTED GERMAN CHOCOLATE 
Semi-Sweet or White Chocolate Chips 
or Sweet Ground Chocolate: $5 95/ib. 
Airtight Acrylic Canisters, Steel Clamps & PR Gaskets: 

850Z. $9.55, 66oz. $8.55, 42oz. $755, 26oz. $6.55, l6oz. $5.55 . 

Plus S&H $2.00/per sftpment, FREE RECIPE * ' ' 

fajvtfR Check/Mo: JOSEY B. (U.S.A.) CORP. . 

' J ' P0 Box 28944, Sm Jose, CA95159S944 
W j Fax: 408-297^779 



SAMPLE UU 1011 I COF FEES -GET $5! 

Order this 15 Sampler of the world's 
best coffees for $22.75 plus shipping, and 
receive a $5 Gift Certificate. Use the 
$5 certificate on 60 coffees, gifts, and 
accessories in the 
Don Francisco 
Coffee Traders 
catalog. From a 
■ family company 
that grew up on 
their own coffee 
plantation. 

1(800)697-5282 




Wild Rice 

Aged Sharp Cheddar Cheese 

Other unique products for gifts or personal use. 
For a free brochure.. 
612-884-3472 • 1-800-578-4327 

Black Duck Co. 9640 Vincent Ave. So. 
Mpls., MN 55431 
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Classifieds 



CHAUDIER. 
Professional Cookware. 




^^^^^ 

Tea Imports 

Purveyor of the World's Finest Teas 

1 .800.710177 o F v^l C 2 a ^°af» 

1 VVV ilJTwil / garden-fresh, loose tea 



P.O. BOX 159-F * UPTON, MA 01568 



Organically grown on family farms in the tropical rain forests of 
Costa Rica, Talamanca "Growers Reserve" Whole Black 
Peppercorns are now available direct to you from the impoiter. 
Experience for yourself the unique aroma, the spiciness, the 
difference that freshly picked by hand, sun dried peppercorns 
make. Order Talamanca "Grower's Reserve" peppercorns 
today. Makes a great holiday giftl 

INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 
4 oz. Pkg - $6.75 plus$3.50 S/H 
1-"Peppermate" peppermill (rated best in Cooks Magazine), 
with a 4 oz. Pkg of Pepper, $40.00 + $4.50 s/h 
Other gift packages available. 
Quantity price quotes and commercial inquiries welcome. 

Please call or write: ®^QQ%%$ < R{yTtt f E { K£ 
3868 NE 169TH ST., #401 
N. MIAMI BEACH, FL 33160 

(800) 949-2264 



Santa Fe 
Dining Car 
China... 

Over 30 different pieces! 
Reproduced in burgundy 
and black, true to the 
1,000 year-old originals 
of New Mexico's ancient 
Mimbres Indians. 



Color brochure $2; FREE when 
purchasing cereal bowl (2nd from bottom). $17 ppd. 
Check, VISA, MC, call 717 235-8998 or write: 




PIPESTONE 



Dept. FC1, 6 Onion Blvd. 
Shrewsbury, PA 17361 



Georgia Pecans & Peanuts 



NEW CROP / SHELLED / IN SHELL 
Gifts / FREE BROCHURE/ Cooking 

SUN BURST FARMS 

Dept. L, 352 Paul Sumner Rd., Omega, GA 31775 
TOLL FREE 1-800-358-9412 



Protect Your Issues of 

Fine Cooking 



v 




SLIPCASES FOR YOUR 
BACK ISSUES. Bound in 
red leatherette and 
, \ embossed in gold, each case 

! I holds up to ten issues of 

| I I Fine Cookings and costs 
$7.95 (save: buy 3 for 
I $21 .95, 6 for $39.95). Add 
$1.00/case for p&h. Outside 
the U.S., add $2.50 each 
(U.S. funds only). PA 
residents add 7% sales tax. 
Send your order and 
payment to the address below, or call toll free, 1 -800- 
825-6690, and use your credit card (rninimum $15). 
Jesse Jones Ind., Dept. FC 499 E. Erie Ave., 
Philadelphia, PA 19134. (No P.O. boxes, please) 



7/^ctoria's 
vinegars 

Rosy MeUmge 
tsAodena Baisam'x 
Baby Dili Lemon 
French Tarragon 
Royal Raspberry 
Lemony Pepper Thyme 

<PO (Bom 127, TreefioCf, NT 12431 
\^ (800)646-2059 




16.75 oz. 
$12.00 




Direct from Provence, France 

You've never tasted honeys like these! 

Varieties Include Lavender, Rosemary, 
Provence Wild Flower and other regional 
favorites. 100% Grade A - sold in only 
the finest gourmet shops of France. 
Call Write or Fox 

Trillium International 
310 Wiow Lane - Dept. 3F 
NewNoMand,PA 17557 
(7171354-4503 Fax: (7171355-9330 
UPSDafr Wholesale Welcome 



For Connoisseurs 
of Coffee &Teas 

More than 170 of the world s finest, 
most exotic coffees and teas shipped 
fresh to your door. Call today for 
fijjTp gf^j^ our free brochure. 

GEORGETOWN 
COFFEE. TEA 
6 SPICE 

1330 Wisconsin Ave., NW . Washington, DC 20007 

1-800-846-1947 




The CLASSIFIED rate is $4S0/word, minimum 15 
words. Payment must accompany order. Send to Fine 
Cooking Adv., Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470- 
5506. Dec/ Jan deadline is September 16, 1 994 

QUALITY TEAS, HERBALS, COFFEES, 

Gourmet Foods, Tea Brewing Accessories. Over 75 
selections of Fine Teas. SIMPSON & VAIL, 38 
Clinton St., Pleasantville, NY 1 0570. FREE catalog. 
800-282-TEAS, 914-7474336. 

GARLIC SAMPLER - Pungent to mild, including 
elephant garlic cloves and powder. $12.95 includes 
S/H. 1-800-300-7476. 

FREE CATALOG, INCLUDING RECIPES! 

International gourmet line of sauces, salsas, dress- 
ings, condiments, marinades. 1-800-895-3058. RE- 
NEE'S GOURMET PANTRY, 6804-FC Jeremy 
Court, Eden Prairie, MN 55346. 

HAWAII QUILT GUILD COOKBOOK 

Over 600 delicious recipes. $14.95 + $3.00 S/H. 
A LITTLE R&R, Dept. FC1, 758 Kapahulu Ave., 
#A184, Honolulu, HI 96816. 

FREE RECIPE BOOKLET from LOUISE'S GAR- 
DEN. 10 unique recipes... you'll love them! Call any- 
time - 800-990-31 1 1 . 

SAVE ON BULK BUYING. Unsulphured Dried 
Fruits, Nuts, Seeds, Grains, Beans, Oils, Pastas, 
Honey. Many other Natural Foods. Shipping top 
quality Organic Foods for 46 years. Free Catalog. 
JAFFE BROS., E, Valley Center, CA 92082-0636. 

CARROT AND SPICE COOKIE RECIPE. Deli- 
cious, feel good cookies. Low in cholesterol (no eggs 
or dairy) , high in Vit A. Kids love them too! Send 
$2.00 to THE COUNTRY COTTAGE, 3463 Gal- 
way Rd., Ballston Spa, NY 1 2020. 

LEARN THE ARTS OF: Entertaining, Gourmet 
Cooking, English Floral and Garden Design. Be a 
weekend houseguest, lovely Florida resort. 
EUROPEAN TRAINED INSTRUCTOR. 1-800- 
455-8398. 

FREE CATALOG! Discover Unique AMERI- 
CANA Gourmet specialties we've uncovered. Per- 
fect for entertaining/holiday gifts! 800-706-4438. 

STERLING -600 PATTERNS, piece/place/set. 
Registry and layaway available. Since 1892. 
LITTMAN'S, 1 5 1 Granby St., Norfolk, V A 235 10. 
1-800-FOUND-IT, 1-800-368-6348. 

LIKE KITCHEN GADGETS/COOKINGS PAM- 
PERED CHEF needs home party demonstrators. 
Fun. Easy. Excellent Pay. (708) 323-8557. 

FREE COOKBOOK CATALOG. Call 415-267- 
5980 or write SHERLOCK'S EATS, 3620 18th St., 
Suite 22, San Francisco, C A 941 10. 

LEARN HEALTHY NUTRITIOUS COOK- 
ING at home. Selection, preparation, serving of 
appetizing, nutritious foods. Free brochure. LIFE- 
TIME CAREER SCHOOLS, Dept. FT08X4, 
(800) 326-9221. 

CAROLINA CREOLE SUPPER. Fantastic Food 
for the Soul to heal the injured spirit! Spicy Chili, 
sweet crisp Spinach Salad and naturally, Cornbread 
from Heaven. $6.00/SASE IN ANN ANDI, KO. Box 
20724, Seattle, WA98102. 
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RECIPES 

COVER RECIPES 

TarteTatin 69-71 

Suave Coconut Seafood Chowder 67 

APPETIZERS 

Duck-Liver Pate Crostini 30 
Salt-Seared Scallops with 

Boiled Potatoes &. Green Sauce 66-67 
Satays 50-51 

Winter Squash Gnocchi With Rosemary 
Cider Cream 61 

BREADS 

Chapati 54 
Paratha 55 
Pvori 56 

DESSERTS, CAKES & PASTRY 

Biscotti 

Almond 35 

Macadamia-Nut 36 

Triple-Chocolate 36 
Bread Pudding with Squash Custard 60 
Dahlia Ginger Cookies 31 
Pate a Choux (Choux Pastry) 75 
PdteBrisee 70 
Pineapple Sorbet 31 
TarteTatin 69-71 

MAIN DISHES 

Fish/Shellfish 

Salt-Seared Scallops with 

Boiled Potatoes &. Green Sauce 66-67 
Meats 
PorkSatay 50 

Spice-Rubbed Pork Chops 37-39 
Poultry 

Boneless Quail Stuffed with 

Sausage &. Shiitakes 42 
Chicken Satay 50 

Roasted Duck with Olive &. Orange Sauce 28-29 

Vegetable 
Vegetable Satay 50-51 
Wild-Mushroom Custard Baked 

in Delicata Squash 60 
Winter Squash Gnocchi With Rosemary 

Cider Cream 61 

SALADS 

Grilled Pear &KaleSalad 30 
Sauteed Shiitake Salad 41 

SAUCES, CONDIMENTS & SEASONINGS 

Chutneys 

Dark Fruit 62 

Lemon 63 

Sweet Mango 63 
Horseradish Mignonette 76 
Rosemary Cider Cream 6 1 
Sauces 

Green 66-67 

Peanut 51 

Sweet-Hot 51 

Teriyaki 51 
Spice Mixes 

Curry &. Green Chile 39 

Provencal 39 

Southwestern 39 
West Indian Rouille 67 



SIDE DISHES 

Celery-Root Puree 29 
Duck-Liver Pate Crostini 30 

SOUPS, STEWS & STOCKS 

Cream o f Shiitake Soup 4 3 
Duck Stock 28 
FishFumet 67 

Suave Coconut Seafood Chowder 67 

TECHNIQUES 

Boiling winter squash 59 
Brewing tea 47 

Canning: open-kettle 75; water-bath method 75 

Carving duck 29 

Grilling satays 49-50 

Growing: horseradish 76; shiitakes 43 

Making biscotti 33-35 

Making creme fraiche 7 1 

Making Indian flatbreads 52-56 

Measuring gluten development 4 

Menu planning 26 

Pastry making: choux (pate a choux) 72, 75; 

pdtebrisee 70 
Peeling and cutting winter squash 59 
Retinning copper 4 

Roasting: duck 27-28; winter squash 59 
Sauteing: scallops 66; shiitakes 41 
Searing: pork chops 39; scallops on salt 67 
Steaming winter squash 59 
Trimming duck 28 

INGREDIENTS 

Apples, peeling and coring 69 

Butter, Plugra reviewed 14 

Chapati Hour: about 52; substitutions for 52 

Duck: carving 29; choosing 27; 

roasting 27, 28; trimming 28 
Duck stock 28-29 
Garlic, chopped, storing 6 
Horseradish, choosing and storing 76 
Mock duck 12 

Pastry: choux 72,75; pate brisee 70 
Pork chops: choosing 37-38; searing 39; 

seasoning 38; baking 39 
Scallops: choosing 65; searing 67; storing 66; 

freezing 66 
Seitan 12 

Shiitakes: choosing 4CM- 1 ; cleaning 41; 

sauteing 41; growing 43 
Sodium tripolyphosphate 65 
Spice rubs 39 
Starches 18,20 
Sulfites 6 

Tea, choosing 46-47 

Winter squash: choosing 57-59; peeling 59; 
roasting 59; steaming 59; boiling 59 

TOOLS 

Pasta machines, adjusting 4 
Professional stoves for the home 1 4 
Thali plate 53 
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Tidbits 



Twinkie 
Technology 

Fresh out of college in 1965 with a mas- 
ter's degree in food science, I landed my 
first big job in the laboratory at Pani- 
plus. A subsidiary of Continental Bak- 
ing Company, Paniplus manufactured 
additives for bakery mixes. Additives 
are those chemicals with unpronounce- 
able names listed last on food labels. 
Bakery mixes are just like those in small 
boxes on the baking-needs shelf, but 
they're packaged in 100-pound bags. 
Sold to in-store and small bakeries, a 
100-pound chocolate -cake mix, baked 
in different shapes and sizes, can ac- 
count for much of a day's production. 
My main job was quality control — mak- 
ing sure each batch of additives did 
what it was touted to do. 

But one day, the big Twinkie problem 
was tossed my way. The problem? Twin- 
kies had too much substance, therefore 
the profit margin was low. My job? To fig- 
ure out how to incorporate more air into 
the Twinkie batter, how to maintain the 
size and shape but decrease the amount 
of solid matter. 

I designed my experiment, established 
the base line, and set to work. The first 
step was to create my own bakery mix 
based on the actual Twinkie recipe. The 
laboratory Twinkie mix, formulated in 
20-pound lots, contained specific per- 
centages of sugar, flour, etc., all carefully 
weighed for the best possible control. 

Fresh eggs were not used. Frozen egg 
whites, with known protein, water, and 
mineral content, were defrosted, stirred, 
and weighed so that no extra bit of 
moisture or protein could throw off the 
experiment. Egg yolks weren't used: 
they don't freeze well, they cost too 
much, and they would contribute 
weight to the batter. 

With Twinkie mix, egg whites, and an 
arsenal of chemicals in tow, I started to 
experiment. I baked a mountain of Twin- 
kies, incrementally varying the ingredi- 
ents, especially the chemicals. Batter was 
carefully weighed into each pan. Oven 
temperature and baking time never var- 




ied. For accurate results, each cakelette 
was weighed, measured, and otherwise 
assessed at exactly the same time after 
being removed from the oven. Then 
there was the final test. Someone had to 
taste each and every batch, very care- 
fully, to be sure that the flavor had not 
altered. I quickly ran out of volunteers. 

Finally, the results were in, the correct 
amount of chemicals determined, and a 
lighter, fluffier laboratory Twinkie had 
been manufactured. The final report had 
been written and submitted, and I could 
stop tasting Twinkies. 

Was it over? Not quite. Off I went, 
with the boss, across town for tests at the 
local Twinkie factory. It was a fun field 
trip, watching thousands of Twinkies 
travelling along a conveyor belt. There 
was, of course, a special pan used only for 
Twinkies. Each pan, automatically filled 
to just the proper level based on weight, 
travelled through the oven. After bak- 
ing, the Twinkies were mechanically 
flipped from their pans and continued to 
travel along until they cooled to room 
temperature. 

Finally, the Twinkies were positioned 



for the filling. A monster machine with 
three "hypodermic" fingers per Twinkie 
slid out from the sky, impaled a cake, and 
deposited the "cream" filling. The fin- 
ished Twinkies moved on, two by two, to 
the packaging machine. From there, they 
were delivered to the supermarket. 

Did my work really translate into a 
lighter, fluffier Twinkie on the super- 
market shelf? Can I be held responsible? 
I really never learned. The project was 
finished, and it was time to move on to a 
new problem. 

More than a quarter of a century later, 
I mounted the courage to taste another 
Twinkie. It looked exactly the same, but 
it did seem a bit smaller. The taste test 
absolved me of any long-term guilt. My 
airy, crushable, melt-in-your-mouth 
Twinkie was not in that package. Pani- 
plus had found a much more ruthless 
chemist than I. 

— Billie Mor eland, 
Spokane, Washington ♦ 

We buy stories about culinary adventures. 
Send them to Fine Cooking, PO Box 5506, 
Newtown, CT 06470^5506. 
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FINE COOKING 



THE FRESHEST IDEAS 
IN ITALIAN COOKING: 



Some hunger for greatness. 

others simply buy 
our new gorgonzola cheese 

and walnut ravioli. 

If you crave exceptional pasta, just wait until you taste our new 
gorgonzola cheese 8c walnut ravioli. it's an ingenious italian recipe 
created by the chefs at casa buitoni, our culinary arts center in tuscany, 
italy. like all our refrigerated pastas, it's always freshly made for a 
tenderhearted taste that's hard to resist. equally hard to resist are our 
new tomato & herb linguine, mushroom tortelloni and red bell pepper 
cream sauce. so if you have a taste for greatness, we have four new ways 
to satisfy your hunger with contadina refrigerated pastas and sauces. 

© 1994 S.R N.. NESTLE REFRIGERATED FOOD COMPANY 




Searing Pretty 

Culinary branding irons, called yakigote, 
hang on a wire display rack in a Japanese 
cookware shop. The irons are heated and 
pressed onto dishes such as crepes, candy, 
and crackers. Some designs are purely 
decorative, others bear calligraphic mes- 
sages like "congratulations" for branding 
on wedding wafers. 



